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ABSTRACT 

This manual has been prepared for those responsible 
for interpreting scores on the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL). In addition to test interpretation information, the manual 
describes the test, explains the TOEFL program, and discusses program 
research activities. The TOEFL was developed in 1963 to test the 
English-language proficiency of those wanting to study at colleges 
and universities in the United States. The TOEFL consists of the 
following sections: (1) listening comprehension; (2) structure and 
written expression; and (3) vocabulary and reading comprehension. A 
direct assessment of writing proficiency, the Test of Written 
English, is a required section of the TOEFL; it is a 30-minute essay 
test that demonstrates a student's ability to organise ideas on 
paper. Test questions are written by language specialists, members of 
the TOEFL Committee oi f Examiners, and test specialists with the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) , which administers the TOEFL 
program. The TOEFL program provides 12 possible test dates each year, 
although actual administrations vary in a given area. Tests and 
scores are reported by ETS. Institutions can use the TOEFL for 
ir',.ernal placement and assessment purposes. Following an overview of 
..he program, this manual contains information on testing; test 
results; use of TOEFL scores; performance of reference groups; 
statistical characteristics of the test; and other TOEFL programs, 
procedures, publications, and services. A 34-item list of references 
and 19 data tables are included. (SLD) 
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ERRATA NOTICE 



Please note corrections to Tables 9 and 10 on pages 23-24 
of the 1990-91 TOEFL Test and Score Manual. 



Ljynauage 

Arabic 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Spanish 



country 

China, People's 

Republic of 
Hong Kong 
India 
japan 
Korea 
Taiwan 



Table 9 

Total Score 
Mean Listed 

460 

509 

485 

505 

534 

Table 10 

Total Score 
M?»n Listed 

521 
506 
571 
485 
505 
505 



Corrected Total 
Score Mean 
482 
516 
491 
509 
536 



Corrected Total 
Score Mean 

525 
510 
573 
491 
509 
509 
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TOEFL 

Test and Score Manual 

i The TOEFL* Test and Score Manual has been prepared for deans, admissions officers 
j and graduate department faculty, administrators of scholarship programs, ESL teachers, for- 
| eign student advisers, and others responsible for interpreting TOEFL test scores. In addition 
| to providing information about the interpretation of TOEFL scores, the Manual describes the 
• test, explains the operation of the TOEFL program, and discusses program research 
! activities. 

\ This edition of the Test and Score Manual updates material in th', 1 987 edition, providing 
j more recent statistical data and other information of interest to score users. It incorporates 
| ideas and suggestions offered by users of the Manual, the staff of Educational Testing 
j Service (ETS), and others associated with the program. 

The TOEFL program generally publishes a new edition of the Manual every two years. The 
edition in use at the time a score report is released is indicated on the score report. 

Guidelines for the Use of TOEFL Scores, an abbreviated version of the Manual, contains 
j selected information about the test and about the interpretation of score results, 
j Your suggestions for improving the usefulness of the TOEFL Test and Score Manual will 
j be most welcome. Please feel free to send any comments to us. 



Director 

TOEFL Programs & Services 
P.O. Box 6155 
Princeton, NJ 08541-6155 
USA 
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Overview of the TOEFL Program 



The Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOE r L) was 
developed in 1 963 through the cooperative effort of more than 
thirty organizations, public and private. A National Council on 
the Testing of English as a Foreipn Language was formed, 
composed of representatives of private organizations and 
government agencies concerned with testing the English pro- 
ficiency of nonnative speakers of English who wished to study 
at colleges and universities in the United States. The program 
was financed by grants from the Ford and Danforth Founda- 
i.ons and was, at first, attached administratively to the Modern 
Language Association. In 1965, the College Board and Edu- 
cational Testing Service (ETS) assumed joint responsibility 
for the program. 

In recognition of the fact that many who take the TOEFL 
test are potential graduate students, a cooperative arrange- 
ment for the operation of the program was entered into by 
Educational Testing Service, the College Board, and the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations (GRE) Board in 1973. Under this 
arrangement, ETS is responsible for administering the TOEFL 
program according to policies determined by a fifteen-mem- 
ber Policy Council. 

Educational Testing Service. ETS is a nonprofit organi- 
zation committed to the development and administration of 
responsible testing programs, the creation of advisory and 
instructional services, and research on techniques and uses 
of measurement, human learning and behavior, and educa- 
tional development and policy formation. It develops and 
administers tests, registers examinees, and operates test 
centers for various sponsors. ETS also supplies related serv- 
ices; e.g., it scores tests; records, stores, and reports test 
results; performs validity studies and other statistical studies; 
and undertakes program research. All ETS activities are gov 
erned by a sixteen-member board of trustees composed of 
persons from the fields of education and public service. 

In addition to the College Board testing programs, the Test 
of English as a Foreign Language, and the Graduate Record 
Examinations. ETS develops and administers a number of 
other tests, including the Secondary School Admission Test, 
the Graduate Management Admission Test, and NTE" 
Programs tests. 

The Center for Occupational and Professional Assess- 
ment (COPA) at ETS develops programs and services re- 
lated to the assessment of occupational and professional 
competency. 

College Board. The Co || ege Board js an independent non . 
profit organization with a membership of more than 2,300 
colleges and universities, schools, and educational associa- 
tions and agencies. Representatives of the members serve 
on the boar I of trustees and on advisory councils and com- 
mittees that review the programs of the College Board and 
participate in the determination of its policies and activities. 

The College Board sponsors tests, publications, software, 
and professional conferences and training in the areas of 
guidance, admissions, financial aid, credit by examination, 



and curriculum improvement in order to increase student 
access to higher education. It also supports and publishes 
research studies about tests and measurement and conducts 
studies on education policy developments, financial aid need 
assessment, admissions planning, and related education 
management topics. 

One major College Board service, the Admissions Testing 
Program, includes the SAT with the multiple-choice Test of 
Standard Written English (TSWE), and fourteen subject-mat- 
ter Achievement Tests. The College Bo?rd contracts with ETS 
to develop these tests, operate test cer :ers in the United 
States and other countries, score the answer sheets, and 
send score reports to examinees and to the institutions they 
designate as recipients. 

Graduate Record Examinations Board. The GRE Board 
is an independent board affiliated with the Association of 
Graduate Schools and the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States. It is composed of eighteen members, most of 
whom are associated with graduate education. Standing 
committees of the board include the Research Committee, 
the Services Committee, and the Minority Graduate Educa- 
tion Committee. 

ETS carries out the policies of the GRE Board and, under 
the auspices of the board, adm.nisters and operates the GRE 
program. Two types of tests are offered: a General Test and 
Subject Tests in fifteen disciplines. ETS develops the tests 
with faculty committees, operates test centers in the United 
States and other countries, scores the answer sheets, and 
sends score reports to the examinees and to the institutions 
and fellowship spt nsors the examinees designate as recipi- 
ents. ETS a'rc provides information, technical advice, and 
professions' counsel, an"! it develops proposals to achieve 
the goals fornulated by the board. 

In addition to its tests, the GRE program offers research, 
publications, and advisory services to assist graduate schools 
and departments in admission, guidance and placement, and 
with the selection of fellowship recipients. 

TOEFL Policy Council 

Policies governing the TOEFL program are formulated by a 
Policy Council of fifteen members. The College Boarl and the 
GRE Board each appoint three members to the Council. 
These six members comprise the Executive Committee and 
elect the remaining nine members, at least one of whom 
represents Canadian interests. Some of these members-at- 
large are affiliated with such institutions and agencies as 
graduate schools, junior and community colleges, nonprofit 
educational exchange agencies, and agencies of the United 
States government. Others are specialists in the field of 
English as a foreign or second language. 

At the present time there are four standing committees 
of the Council, each responsible for specific areas of pro- 
gram activity. 
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Committee of Examiners 

The TOEFL Committee of Examiners is composed of six 
U.S. and Canadian specialists in linguistics, language testing, 
or the teaching of English as a foreign or second language. 
Members are appointed by the Policy Council and are rotated 
on a regular basis to ensure the continued introduction of new 
ideas and philosophies related to second language teaching 
and testing. 

The primary responsibility of this committee is to establish 
overall guidelines for the test content, thus assuring that 
TOEFL is a valid measure of English language proficiency 
reflecting the most current trends and methodologies in the 
field. The committee determines the skills to be tested, the 
kinds of questions to be asked, and the appropriateness of 
the test in terms of subject matter and cultural content. Com- 
mittee members review and approve the policies and speciSi 
cations that govern the test content. 

The Committee of Examiners not only lends its own exper- 
tise to the test and the test development process but on 
occasion invites the collaboration of other authorities in the 
field, through invitational conferences and other activities, to 
contribute to the improvement of the test. The committee 
works with ETS test development specialists in the actual 
development and review of test materials. 

Research Committee 

An ongoing program of research related to the TOEFL test 
is carried out under the direction of the Research Committee. 
Its six members include representatives of the Policy Council 
and the Committee of Examiners, as well as outside U.S. and 
Canadian specialists from the academic community who are 
appointed by the Policy Council. The committee reviews and 
approves proposals for test-related research and sets guide- 
lines for the entire scope of the TOEFL research program. 



Because the studies involved are specific to the test and 
the testing program, most of the actual research work is 
conducted by ETS staff members rather than by outside 
researchers, However, many projects require the coopera- 
tion of consultants and other institutions, particularly those 
with programs in the teaching of English as a foreign or 
second language. Representatives of such programs who 
are interested in participating in or conducting TOEFL-relatod 
research are invited to contact the TOEFL office. 

As research studies are completed, reports are published 
that are available to anyone interested in the test. A list of 
those in print at the time this Manual was published is given 
on page 36. 

Services Committee 

This six-member committee of Policy Council members is 
responsible for reviewing and making recommendations for 
improving and modifying existing program services; initiating 
proposals for the development of new program services; and 
executing additional tasks requested by the Executive Com- 
mittee or the Council. 

Test of Written English (TWEJ Core Reader Group 

This seven-member group, appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Policy Council, consists of U.S. and Cana- 
dian writing and ESL composition specialists with expertise in 
writing assessment. 

The Core Reader Group, with ETS test development spe- 
cialists, is responsible for developing, reviewing, and approv- 
ing test items for the TWE test. They also prepare item writer 
fiuidelines and may suggest research or make recommenda- 
t ons for improving TWE to ensure that the test is a valid 
measure of academic writing. 



TOEFL Score Recipients 



The purpose of the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
is to evaluate the English proficiency of people whose native 
language is not English. The test was initially developed to 
measure the English prcficiency of international students 
wishing to study at colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada, and this continues to be its primary 
function. However, a number of academic institutions in other 
countries, as well as certain independent organizations, agen- 
cies, and foreign governments, have also found the test 
scores useful. The TOEFL test is recommended for students 
at the eleventh-grade level or above; the test content is 
considered inappropriate for younger students. 



The TOEFL program encourages use of the test scores by 
an institution or organization if such use will assist it in making 
valid decisions, in terms of if s own requirements, concerning 
English language proficiency. However, the institution or 
organization itself must determine whether TOEFL is an 
appropriate test, with respect to both the language skills it 
measures and its level of difficulty, and must establish its 
own levels of acceptable performance on the test. 

TOEFL score users are invited to consult with the TOEFL 
program staff about their current or intended uses of the test 
results. The TOEFL office will assist institutions and organiza- 
tions contemplating use of the test by providing information 
about its applicability and validity in particular situations. It 
also will investigate complaints or information about question- 
able interpretation or use of reported TOEFL test scores. 
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What TOEFL Is Like 



Background 

The TOEFL test originally contained five sections. As a 
result of extensive research (Pike, 1979; Pitcher and Ra, 
1967; Swineford, 1971; Test of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage: Interpretive Information, 1970), a three-section test 
was developed. The three-section test was introduced in 
1976, and, by 1979, it was used in all TOEFL programs. 

The Three-Section Test 

Each form of the current TOEFL test consists of three 
separately timed sections; the questions in each section are 
in multiple-choice format with four possible answers or op- 
tions per question. All responses are gridded on answer 
sheets that are computer scored. The total test time is ap- 
proximately two and one-half hours; however, approximately 
three and one-half hours are needed for a test administration 
in order to admit examinees to the testing room, allow tnem to 
enter identifying information on their answer sheets, and 
distribute and collect the test materials. Brief descriptions of 
the three sections of the test follow. 

■ Section 1, Listening Comprehension, measures the 
ability to understand English as it is spoken in North 
America. The oral features of the language are stressed. 
The problems tested include vocabulary and structures 
that are most frequently used in spoken English, and 
sound and intonation distinctions that have proven to be 
difficult for nonnative speakers. The stimulus material and 
oral questions are recorded in standard North American 
English; the response options are printed in the test books. 

There are three parts in the Listening Comprehension 
section, each of which contains a specific type of compre- 
hension task. The first part requires the examinee to 
choose one primed statement that is closest in meaning to 
a statement heard on the recording The second part 
consists of a number of short conversations between two 
speakers, each followed by a single spoken question. The 
examinee must choose the best response to the question 
about the conversation from the four options printed in the 
test book. In the third part of this section, the examinee 
hears either a long conversation or a short talk or lecture. 
The talks are about a variety of subjects. After each con- 
versation or lecture the examinee is asked three to five 
questions about what was heard and, for each, must 
choose the one best answer from the choices in the test 
book. Questions for all parts are spoken only one time. 

■ Section 2, Structure and Written Expression, meas . 

ures mastery of important structural and grammatical points 
in standard written English. 

The language tested is formal, rather than conversa- 
tional. The topics of the sentences are of a general aca- 
demic nature so that individuals in specific fields of study 
or from specific national or linguistic groups have no 



particular advantage. When topics have a national con- 
text, they refer to United States or Canadian history, 
culture, art, or literature. However, knowledge of these 
contexts is not needed to answer the structural or gram- 
matical points in question. 

This section is divided into two parts. In the first part, 
which measures understanding of basic grammar, the 
examinee reads incomplete sentences printed in the 
test book. From the four responses provided for each 
incomplete sentence, the examinee must choose the 
word or phrase that best completes the given sentence. 
Only one of the choices fits correctly into the particular 
sentence. The second part tests knowledge of the gram- 
mar of written English. Here *he examinee reads senten- 
ces in which some words or phrases are underlined. He or 
she must identify the one underlined word or phrase in 
each sentence that would not be accepted in standard 
written Englicn. 

■ Section 3, Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension, 
tests the ability to understand the meanings and uses 
of words in written English as well as the ability to 
understand a variety of reading materials. So there is no 
advantage to individuals in any one field of study, the 
questions based on reading materials do not require 
outside knowledge of the subject matter. 

This section is divided into two parts. The vocabulary 
part contains sentences in which one word or phrase is 
underlined. Each sentence is followed by four choices 
consisting of single words or phrases, and the examinee 
must choose the one word or phrase that wo» • ? best 
preserve the meaning of the original sentence if it were 
substituted for the underlined word(s). Although some of 
the choices may include words or phrases that would 
have the same meaning as the underlined portion if they 
wer^ placed in different sentences, only one of the four 
choices will fit the sentence that is given. 

In the reading comprehension part of this section, the 
examinee must read a variety of short passages on aca- 
demic subjects. Each passage is followed by questions 
about the meaning of the passage. Most questions are 
concerned with the main and secondary ideas in the 
passages, although questions based on inferences or 
analogies are included. In all cases, the questions can be 
answered by reading and understanding the passages. 

Test of Written English 

In 1 986, the TOEFL program introduced the Test of Written 
English (TWE). This direct assessment of writing proficiency 
was developed in response to requests from many colleges, 
universities, and agencies that use TOEFL scores. The TWE 
test is currently (1990) a required section of the TOEFL test at 
four administrations a year. For more information about TWE, 
see page 30. 
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Development of TOEFL Test Questions 

Material for the TOEFL test is written by language special- 
ists, who are given rigorous training in writing questions for 
the test before they undertake actual writing assignments. 
Additional material is prepared by members of the TOEFL 
Committee of Examiners and by ETS test specialists. All item 
specifications, questions, and final test forms are reviewed 
internally at ETS for cultural and racial bias and content 
appropriateness, following established ETS procedures. 

In addition, each final form of the TOEFL test is reviewed by 
at least one external consultant to ensure that the form is free 
of any language, symbols, or content that might be consid- 
ered potentially offensive or inappropriate for major sub- 
groups of the TOEFL test populations, or that might serve to 
perpetuate any negative attitude that could be conveyed to 
these subgroups. These consultants are specialists in cross- 
cultural psychology or anthropology and must have had sig- 
nificant experience living or working abroad (preferably in a 



non-Western culture, since most TOEFL examinees are from 
non-Western countries). All participate in a training workshop 
arranged by the TOEFL program before they serve as cultural 
sensitivity reviewers. 

All questions are pretested on representative groups of 
foreign students. Only after the results of the pretested ques- 
tions have been analyzed for statistical and content appropri- 
ateness are questions selected for the final test forms. 

Following the administration of each new form of the test, 
a statistical analysis of the responses to each question is 
conducted. On rare occasions, when a question does not 
function as expected, it will be reviewed again by test special- 
ists. After this review, the question may be deleted from 'he 
final scoring of the test. The statistical analyses also p-'-jvide 
continuous monitoring of the level of difficulty of the test, the 
reliability of the entire test and of each section, interrela- 
tions among the sections, and the adequacy of the time 
allowed for each section. (See "Statistical Characteristics of 
the Test," page 22.) 



The TOEFL Testing Programs 



The TOEFL test is administered internationally through the 
official Friday and Saturday Testing Programs. It is also ad- 
ministered at local institutions around the world through the 
Institutional Testing Program. The latter program does not 
provide official TOEFL score reports, and scores are for use 
by the administering institution only. 

Friday and Saturday Testing Programs 

The official TOEFL test is given at centers around the world 
one day each month. Under the Friday Testing Program, 
formerly called the Special Center Testing Program, it is given 
on six Friday test dates during the testing year. Likewise, 
under the Saturday Testing Program, previously titled the 
International Testing Program, the test is given on scheduled 
Saturday dates six times a year. 

The TOEFL office diligently attempts to make the test 
available to all individuals who require TOEFL scores. It will 
attempt to open a center for even one examinee if there is 
no center in the person's country or if an established center is 
too far away. In 1988-89, more than 1,300 centers located 
in 1 70 countries and areas were established for the Saturday 
(International) Testing Program to accommodate the more 
than 441 ,100 persons registered to take the test; 350 centers 
in more than 50 countries and areas were established for the 
more than 124,900 persons registered to take TOEFL under 
the Friday (Special Crnter) Testing Program. 

Registration and ■ {ministration procedures are identical 
for tho Friday and Saturday programs. The test itself is also 
identical in terms of format and content. Score reports for 
administrations under both programs are comparable. More 
information about these testing programs can be found in the 
Bulletin of Information for TOEFL/TSE. (See page 34.) 
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Operation of the Friday and Saturday 
Testing Programs 

The TOEFL program provides a total of twelve possible test 
dates— one each month. However, the actual number of 
administrations at any one center in a given country or area is 
scheduled according to demand and the availability of space 
and supervisory staff. 

There are sometimes local scheduling conflicts with na- 
tional or religious holidays. Although the TOEFL office at- 
tempts to avoid scheduling administrations of the test on 
these dates, it may be unavoidable in sorr.e cases. 

Registration must be closed well in advance of each test 
date to ensure the delivery of test ma"? r ials to the test cen- 
ters. Registration deadline dates are about seven weeks 
before the test dates for centers outside the United States 
and Canada and five weeks before the test dates for centers 
within these two countries. 

Almost all administrations are held as scheduled. On 
occasion, however, shipments of test materials may be 
impounded by customs officials or delayed by mail embar- 
goes or transportation strikes. Other problems, ranging from 
poiitical disturbances within countries, to power failures, to 
the last-minute illness of a test supervisor, may also force 
postponement of a TOEFL test administration. 

If an administration must be canceled, a make-up admini- 
stration is scheduled, usually on the next regularly scheduled 
test date. Occasionally it is necessary to arrange a make-up 
administration on another date. 

A completely new form of the test is used at each admini- 
stration. After an administration, the answer sheets are re- 
turned to ETS for scoring; test results are mailed to score 
recipients about one month after the answer sheets are 
received at ETS. 



Institutional Testing Program (ITP) 

The Institutional Testing Program is a flexible testing pro- 
gram that permits approved institutions throughout the world 
to administer TOEFL to their own students on dates conven- 
ient for them (except for regularly scheduled TOEFL admini- 
stration dates), using their own facilities and staff. Each year a 
number of forms of the TOEFL test previously used in the 
Friday and Saturday Testing Programs are made available for 
the Institutional Program. 

In addition to the regular TOEFL test, which is especially 
appropriate for use with students at the intermediate and 
higher levels of English language proficiency, the Institutional 
Program offers the Preliminary Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (Pre-TOEFL) for individuals at the beginning level. 
Pre-TOEFL measures the same components of English lan- 
guage skills as TOEFL. However, Pre-TOEFL is less difficult 
and shorter. Pre-TOEFL test results are based on a restricted 
scale that provides more discriminating measurements at the 
lower end of the TOEFL scale. 

How Institutional TOEFL Can Be Used 

The Institutional Testing Program is offered primarily to 
assist institutions in placing students in English courses at the 
appropriate level of difficulty, for determining whether addi- 
tional work in English is necessary before an individual can 



undertake studies in that language, or as preparation for an 
official Friday or Saturday TOEFL administration. Conditions 
under which the Institutional Program test is given are gov- 
erned by the administering institution, which must assume all 
responsibility for any irregularities. 

Institutional TOEFL Test Scores 

Scores earned under the Institutional Testing Program are 
comparable to scores earned under the woriawide Friday and 
Saturday testing programs. However, ITP scores are for use 
by the administering institution only. ETS reports test results 
to the administering institution in roster form, listing the names 
and scores (section and total) cf all students who took the test 
at that administration. Two copies of the score record for each 
student are provided to the administerinq institution: a file 
copy for the institution and a personal copy for the individual. 
Both copies indicate that the scores were obtained at an 
Institutional Testing Program administration. 

ETS does not report scores obtained under this program 
to other institutions as it does for official scores obtained 
under the Friday and Saturday Testing Programs. To ensure 
score validity, scores obtained under the Institutional Testing 
Program should not be accepted by other institutions to eval- 
uate an individual's readiness to begin academic studies 
in English. 



TOEFL Test Results 



About one month after a TOEFL administration, test results 
are mailed to the examinees and to the official score recipi- 
ents they have specified, provided that the answer sheets are 
received at ETS promptly after the administration.* Test results 
for examinees whose answer shee'.s are incomplete or whose 
answer sheets arrive late are usually sent two or three weeks 
later. All test results are mailed by the final deadline — twelve 
weeks after the teat. 

For the basic TOEFL test fee, each examinee is entitled to 
four copies of the test results; one copy is sent to the exam- 
inee, and up to three official score reports are sent directly by 
ETS to the institutions whose assigned code numbers the 
examinee marked on the answer sheet.f 

The most common reason that institutions do not receive 
score reports following an administration is that examinees 
do not properly specify the institutions as score report recipi- 
ents by marking the correct codes on the test answer sheet. 
(Examinees cannot write out the names of recipients on the 
answer sheet.) An examinee who does not mark the code 
number of an institution on the answer sheet must submit a 
Score Report Request Form naming the institution that is to 
receive the scores. There is a fee for this service. 



* Test results for the Institutional Testing Program are handled differently (see 
"Institutional Testing Program above) 

t An institution or agency that is sponsoring an examinee and has made prior 
arrangements with the TOEFL office will also recede a copy of the examinee s 
official score report if the examinee has given permission to*iie TOEFL office. 



A list of the most frequently used institution and agency 
codes is printed in the Bulletin of Information. An institution 
whose code number is not listed but that wishes to ensure 
that applicants submit official TOEFL score reports should 
give applicants its code number before they take the test 
(This information should be included in application materials 
prepared for international students.) 

Note: An institution that does not know its TOEFL code 
number or wishes to obtain one should write to Code Control, 
Eoucational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ 08541 -0001 , USA. 

Examinee Score Records 

Examinees receive their test results on a form titled Exam- 
inee's Score Record. These are NOT official TOEFL score 
reports and should not be accepted by receiving institutions. 

Acceptance of Test Results Not Received from ETS 

One should also bear in mind that score records received 
from any source other than ETS could have been altered. 
In particular, photocopies of score records should not 
be accepted. Institution and agency officials are urged to 
verify all TOEFL scores supplied by examinees by calling 
toll free 800-257-9547, (Officials in Alaska, Hawa \ Pennsyl- 
vania, and Canada should call collect to 215-750-8050.) 
TOEFL/TSE Services will either confirm or deny the accuracy 
of the scores suDm'ttsd by examinees. 
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If there is a discrepancy between the official scores re- 
corded at ETS and those submitted in any form by an exam- 
inee, the institution will be requested to send ETS a copy of 
the score record supplied by the examinee. At the written 
request of an official of the institution, ETS will report to it the 
official scores, as well as all previous scores recorded for the 
examinee within the last two years, (Also see "Test Score 
Data Retention" below.) 

How to Recognize and Avoid Unofficial Score Reports 

1 . Never accept photocopies of score reports. 

2. Always verify any personal copies sent by applicants. 

3. Total score results always end in tt 0," M 3, M or 7." 

4. The date of the appropriate Test and Score Manual 
is listed under interpretive information on the official 
score report. 

5. For verification, photos of examinees are obtainable 
from the TOEFL program office. 

Additional Score Reports 

Individuals who have taken TOEFL at scheduled Friday or 
Saturday test administrations may request that official score 
reports be sent to additional institutions at any time up to two 
yea^s after the date on which they took the test. 

There are two score reporting services: (1 ) regular and (2) 
rush reporting. The regular service maiis additional score 
reports within three weeks after receipt of an examinee's 
Score Report Request Form. The rush reporting service mails 
score reports to institutions within two working days after a 
request form has been received. There is an additional fee for 
the rush service. 

Test Score Data Retention 

Language proficiency can change considerably in a rela- 
tively short period. Therefore, the TOEFL office will not report 
scores that are more than two years old. Individually identifi- 
able TOEFL scores are retained on score storage tapes for 
only two years from the date of the test. Individuals who took 
the TOEFL test more than two years ago must take it again if 
they want scores sent to an institution.* After two years, all 
information that could be used to identify an individual is 
removed from the database: other information is retained 
indefinitely. Score data that may be used at any time ;^r 
rersarch or statistical purposes do not include individual 
examinee identification information. 

ConfidenLmlity of Information 

Information retained in TOEFL test files about an examinee's 
native country, native language, and the institutions to which 
the test scores have been sent, as well as the actual scores, 
is the same as the information printed on the examinee's 
score record and on the official score reports. An examinee's 
official score report will be sent only to those institutions or 
agencies designated on the answer sheet by the examinee 
on the day of the test, on a Score Report Request Form 



* A TOEFL score is measurement information and is subject to ail the restnc 
tions noted in this Manual. (These restrictions are also noted in the Bulletin of 
Information.) The score is not the properly of the examinee. 
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submitted at a later date, or otherwise specifically authorized 
by the examinee.f 

If there is a discrepancy between the official scores re- 
corded at ETS and those submitted to an institution by an 
examinee, ETS will report the official scores to that institu- 
tion or agency. Examinees are advised of this policy in the 
Bulletin, and, in signing their completed registration forms, 
they accept these conditions. 

Score users bear the responsibility of mail udining confiden- 
tiality of an individual's score information. 

Contents of TOEFL Score Reports 

TOEFL score reports give the score for each of the three 
sections of the test and the total score. Examinees who take 
the TOEFL test during an administration at which the Test of 
Written English is given will also receive a TWE score printed 
in a separate field on the TOEFL score report. Facsimiles of 
the official score report and the Examinee's Score Record are 
reproduced on pages 11 and 12. 



Fields of Graduate Study Other Than Business ot Law 



HUMANITIES 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


11 Archaeology 


31 Agriculture 


12 Architecture 


32 Anatomy 


26 Art History 


05 Audioiogy 


13 Classical Languages 


33 Bacteriology 


28 Comparative Literature 


34 Biochemistry 


53 Dramatic Arts 


35 Biology 


14 English 


45 Biomedical Sciences 


29 Far Eastern Languages 


36 Bk>p. s vsics 


and Literature 


37 Botany 


IS Fine Arts. Art, Design 


38 Dentistry 


16 French 


39 Entomology 


17 German 


46 Environmental Science 


04 Linguistics 


40 Forestry 


19 Musk: 


06 Genetics 


57 Near Eastern Languages 


41 Home Economics 


and Literature 


25 Hospital and Health Services 


20 Philosophy 


Administration 


21 Religious Studies or Religion 


42 Medicine 


22 Russian/Slavic Studies 


07 Microbiology 


23 Spanish 


74 Molecular and Cellular Biology 


24 Speech 


43 Nursing 


10 Other foreign languages 


77 Nutrition 


96 Other humanities 


44 Occupational Therapy 




56 Pathology 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


47 Pharmacy 


27 American Studies 


48 Physical Therapy 


81 Anthropology 


49 Physiology 


82 Business and Commerce 


50 Pubhc Health 


83 Communications 


55 Speech-Language 


84 Economics 


Pathology 


65 Education (including M A 


51 Veterinary Medicine 


in Teaching) 


52 Zoology 


01 Educational Administration 


30 Other biological science 3 


70 Geography 




92 Government 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


66 History 


54 Applied Mathematics 


67 Industrial Relations 


61 Astronomy 


and Personnel 


62 Chemistry 


88 International Relations 


76 Computer Sciences 


18 Journalism 


63 Engineering. Aeronautical 


90 Library Science 


64 Engineering. Chemical 


91 Physical Education 


65 Engineerittg. Civil 


97 Planning (City. Community. 


66 Engineering. Electrical 


Regional, Urban) 


67 Engineering. Industrial 


92 Political Science 


68 Engineering. Mechanical 


93 Psychology. Clinical 


69 Engineering, other 


09 Psychology. Educational 


71 Geology 


58 Psychology. Experimental/ 


72 MathRmatics 


Developmental 


73 Metallurgy 


79 Psychology. Social 


75 Organography 


08 Psychology, other 


76 Physics 


94 Public Administration 


69 Statistics 


95 Social Work 


60 Other physical sciences 


96 Sociology 




60 Other social services 


Use 99 for any department not listed. 



t See second footnote on pagn.9. 
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In addition to test scores, native country, native language, 
and birth date, the report includes other personal information 
about the examinee and information about tne test. The insti- 
tution code designates the recipient college, university, or 
agency, and tue department code number ("Dept. Code") 
identifies the professional school division, department, or 
field of study in which the graduate applicant plans to enroll. 
The department code list shown on page 10 is also included 
in the Bulletin of Information. The department code for all 
business schools is (02), for law schools (03), and for "un- 
listed departments" (99). 

TDEFL Scores 

The raw scores for the three sections of the TOEFL test are 
the number of questions answered correctly. No penalty points 
are subtracted for wrong answers. Although each new form of 
the test is constructed to match previous forms, the level of 
difficulty may vary slightly from form to form. Since the num- 
ber of questions answered correctly depends in part on the 
difficulty level of the test, the raw scores on each section are 
converted to a uniform scale by a method that takes into 
account the level of difficulty of the particular tes t form. 

At the time of the first administration of the Mree-section 
TOEFL test (1976), the scale for reporting the total score was 
linked to the scale that was in use for the original five-section 
test. That scale had been established using score data for a 
group of foreign students tested in February 1964.* 

For the current three-section test, the three separate sec- 
tions are scaled so the mean scaled score for each section 
equals one tenth of the total scaled score mean (the standard 
deviations of the scaled scores for the three sections are 
equal) and the total score equals ten-thirds times the sum of 
the three section scaled scores. 

* The number-right scores for the five sections had been converted to a scale 
such that the distribution of converted scores had a mean of 50 and a 
Standard deviation of 1 0. The total score was twice the sum of the five section 
converted scores and thus had a mean of 500 for the February 1964 group 
Total scores for both the five«secticn and three-section tests have fallen 
within the range of 200 to 700. 



Test of English as a Foreign Language 

PO Bo* 61 51 Pnncelon NJ 0854 1-6151. USA 
OFFICIAL SCORE REPORT 



TDE'i SCAIED SCORE*) 


SECTION » 


SECTION 2 








SECTION 1 j TOTAL SCORE 

i 


TEST OF WRITTEN ENGliSH 


• e SCORE 







EXAMINEE SAOOMFSS 



Example: 



TOEFL section scores are reported on a scale that can 
range from 20 to 68. TOEFL total scores are reported on a 
scale that can range from 200*677. 

Section 1 Section 2 Section 3 Sum 

46 + 54 + 50 = 150 

(150 x 10) -:- 3 = 500 

This method of scaling results in rounded scores for 
which the last digit can take on only three values; zero, three, 
or seven. 

Scores for each new test form are converted to the same 
scale by a statistical procedure known as score equating that 
determines equivalent scaled scores for persons of equal 
ability regardless of the level of difficulty of the form of the test 
and the average level of ability of the group taking the test. 
Prior to September 1978, score equating was 'one by in- 
cluding in each new form a set of items from a previous form. 
In order to improve test security and thus the accuracy of 
the equating process, a feasibility study of item response 
theory equating was undertaker in July 1977 (Cowell, 1982), 
Based on the success of this study, the item response theory 
method has been used to equate TOEFL test forms since 
September 1978.t 

The reported scores are neither the number nor the per- 
centage of questions answered correctly. They are not related 
to the distribution of scores on any other test, such as the SAT 
or the GRE tests. 

Actual ranges of observed scores for the period from July 
1987 through June 1989 are shown in Table 1 . 

Table 1. Minimum and Maximum Observed Section and 
Total Scores, July 1987-June 1989 



Station 


mn. 


Mi*. 


1. Listening Comprehension 


23 


68 


2. Structure and Written Expression 


20 


68 


3. Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension 


20 


67 


Total Score 


210 


677 



t Further information about item response iheory is given in works by McKmley 
(1989) and Lord (1980;. 



NUMBER 


NAME (Fimily O' Surnimt Oiv»n M«)<ji«) 







Month j vnr 


CENTER 
NUMBER 


TEST DATE 







.NSTITuTi&N 

CODE 


INFORMATION 







DEPARTMENT CODE 



DEPARTMENT NAME 



Mo D»y >ea' 


5E« 


DATE OF BlRTM 






NATIVE COUNTRY 




NATIVE LANGUAGE 




FOR 


DEGREE 


TOEK 
TAKfN 
BEfOOE 









NOTE: ll you have any reason to believe thai someone has tampered «itn m« j 
score report, please <*trjfl tree 8TO 257^^ : 
from Alaska. Hawaii. Pennsylvania, or Canada should call coUecl 215 750 8050 ; 
RsT*mD*, scores more than two years okJ canrx* be venf>ed. PtxXoatal cop*** 
should not be accepted ^ 

SEE OTHER SIDE FOR EXPLANATIONS 
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INFORMATION ABOUT SCORES: Three section scores and a total score are 
repoied for the current form of the TOEFL test The three sections are 
Section 1— Listening Comprehension 
Section 2— Structure and Written Expression 
Section 3— Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension 

TEST OF WRITTEN ENGLISH (TWE): September. October. March, and May 
administrations. 
Scores Explanations of TWE Scores 

6 Clearly demonstrates competence in writing on both the rhetorical 
and syntactic levels, though the essay may have occasional errors 

5 Demonstrates competence in writing on both the rhetorical and 
syntactic levels, though t.ie essay will have occasional errors 

4 Demonstrates minimal competence in writing on both the rhetorical 
and syntactic levels 

3 Demonstrates some developing competence in writing, but the essay 
remains flawed on either the rhetorical or syntactic level, or both 

2 Suggests incompetence in writing 

1 Demonstrates incompetence in writing 

INR Did not write an r_.,ay 

OFF Did not write on assigned topic 



REASON FOR TAKING TOEFL 



1 To enter a college or university as an undergraduate 
student 

2 To enter a college or university as a graduate student 

3 To enter a school other than a college or university 

4 To become licensed to practice a profession 

5 : To demonstrate proficiency in English to the company for 

which tne examinee works or expects io work 

6 - Other than above 
0 Not answered 



PLANS TO WORK FOR DEGREE 



1 Yes 



2 - No 



3 Not answered 



NUMBER OF TIMES TOEFL TAKEN BEFORE 

None or not answered 



One 
Two 



3 •• Three 0 

4 Four or more 



INTERPRETIVE INFORMATION: The copyright date of the current 
edition of the TOEFL Teat and Score Manual is printed here 
Individuals responsible for evaluating TOEFL scores should refer to 
the Manual, which is available on request from the TOEFL Program 
Office, PO Box 6155. Princeton. NJ 08541-6155 USA 

TEST DATE: Because F nghsh proficiency can change considerably 
»n a relatively short period, please note the date on which the test 
was taken Scores more than two years old cannot be reported, nor 
can they be verified. 



r 




Is a different 
type face used 
in any area? 



Is the last digit 
ot the total score 
0,3, or 7? 

(See "Reading TOEFL 
Score Reports/') 




Are there erasures? 
Do any of the 
shaded areas seem 
lighter than 
others, or are 
any of these areas 
blurred'? 




ish as a 

Princeton 
S SCORE 




nguage 
. USA 



REGISTRATION 
NUMBER 


NJfME (Famr'y or Su"prrf Q'vi'ti M'tld •*) 







/ TOEEL SCALED SCORES/ / 


SECTION 1 y 


SECTION ? 


SECTION 3 


TOTAy^COHF 


/ 








TEST OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 


16 SCORE 







Month | Year J 


' CENTER 
NUMBER 


SPONSOR 
CODE 


TEST DATE / 









EXAMINEE'S ADDRESS 



INSTITUTION 
CODE 



DEPT 
CODE 



SEE OTHER SIDE 
FOR EXPLANATIONS 



Mo 'Dayvpa- 


SEX 


DATE OF BiRTH 






NATIVE COUNTRY 




NATIVE 1 ANGUAGF 




IOI-K 


DEGREE 


TOEFi 
TAKFN 
BEFORE 









NOTE FOR INSTITUTIONS Th 5 sco* j 'iwd *as bee" suppled by the ««a^ 
>nee Save recipients a'e w'9ed lo ve' if y *f o*d by < t^ng !o»< free 900 

? f «' F'of^ Aia&Ka Ha*a- Penrsy'v.^'.t o» fa^arta ra 1 ax'«c< *5fl 
BOSO Sco'es no* * h an iwo yea's old cannot be ver »»ed Photostat coplti 
should not be accepted 
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TEST DATE: Ihis is ih* dale on which you took the TOEFL lest Because Engtnh proficiency car* 
change considerably ,n a relalively short period, the TOEFL office cannot report scores that are 
more than two years old 

INFORMATION ABOUT SCORES: Three section scores and a total score are reported for ?he current 
form of TOEFL The three seclions are 

Section 1 — Listening Comprehension 
Section 2— Structure and Written Expression 
Section 3- Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension 
Tf it ol Written English (TWE): September October, March and May administrations 



NOTE FOR THE EXAMINEE: The institution code numbers Drinted 
on your score record are the ones you marked correctly on your 
answer sheet. If v ou wrote any numbers on your answer sheet that are 
not shown on this score record, the numbers you gave were not 
correct and the TOEFL office was not able to send those score 
reports To have official score reports sent to those institutions or 
agencies follow the directions under " Score Reporting Services" in 
the Bulletin 

If code number 1000 is printed on this score record your official 
score report was sent to a recipient that has no code number but 
whose name and address you printed on a'Score Report Request 
Form 

Also it you did not send enough money with your Score Report 
Request Form the TOEFL office sent reports only to as many 
institutions as you paid for no matter how many you requested. 

SCORES MORE THAN TWO YEARS OLD 
CANNOT BE REPORTEO. 



REASON FOR TAKING TOEFL 

1 * To enter a college or university as an undergraduate student 

2 * To enter a college or university as a graduate studer't 

3 ' To enter a school other than a college or university 

4 - To become licensed to practice a profession 

5* To demonstrate proficiency in English to the company for 

which you work or expect to work 
6 »Other than above 
0 * Not answered 

PLANS TO WORK 
FOR DEGREE 

1 - Yes 

2- No 

3 - Not answered 



NUMBER OF TIMES 
TOEFL TAKEN BEFORE 

1 ■ One 4 » Four or n;*ue 

2 m Two 0« None or not 

3 - Three answered 



DEPT. 



WHERE REPORT WAS SENT 



02 



03 



Report was sent to the admissions offico of a graduate 
school of managemeni (business) 

Report was sent to the adrr»sstons office of a araduate 
school of law 

04-99 Report was sent to the admissions office for graduate 
study in a field other than management (business) or 
law according to the codes you marked on your answer 
sheet on the day of the test. See the Bulletin for these 
codes. 

00 Report was sent to the admissions office for under- 
graduate studv (00 is also printed after the institution 
code number for each institution or agency that is not a 
college or university). 



TWE Scores 

The Test of Written English (TWE) is scored holistically 
using a six point, criterion-'eferenced scoring guide. Follow- 
ing each TWE administration, the essays are scored by trained 
readers who are English and ESL writing specialists affiliated 
with accredited U.S. and Canadian colleges, universities, and 
secondary schools. All readers have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to read reliably using the TWE Scoring Guide. 

All TWE readings are conducted in a central location to 
ensure that standardized reading procedures are maintained. 
The essays are randomized before each round of scoring to 
minimize context effect (the tendency of a reader to compare 
an essay with those preceding it). The readers read and score 
the essays using sample papers scored by the reading man- 
agers to anchor the essays to the scoring guide. A score of 6 
demonstrates clear competence in writing, while a score of 1 
demonst ates incompetence in writing or an unattempted 
essay (the score report distinguishes between these two pos- 
sibilities with a special code). 

Each essay is read by two readers. If both agree on the 
score assigned (for example, Reader 1 score = 3, Reader 2 
score = 3), that score is reported. If the scores assigned are 
within one point of each other (Reader 1 score = 3, Reader 2 
score = 4). the score assigned is the average of the two 
scores (in this case, a score of 3.5). If the scores differ by 
more than one point (for example, Reader 1 score = 3, 
Reader 2 score = 5), the essay is adjudicated by the reading 
managers, who are the most experienced readers. Essays 
that are not written to the topic are not scored and are 
reported as off-topic responses from which no estimate of 
writing proficiency could be established. 

Carefully controlled topic development, pretesting, pretest 
analysis, and postadministration scoring procedures maintain 
the comparability of TWE scores within and across admini- 
strations. For information about the reliability of TWE scores, 
see page 25. 



Hand-Scoring Service 

Examinees are responsible for properly completing their 
answer sheets to ensure accurate scoring. They are instructed 
to use a medium-soft black lead pencil, to mark only one 
answer to each question, to fill in the answer space com- 
pletely so the letter inside the space cannot be seen, and to 
erase all extra marks thoroughly. Failure to follow any of these 
instructions may result in the reporting of an inaccurate score. 

Examinees who question whether their reported scores are 
accurate may request that their answer sheets be hand scored. 
There is a fee for this service. A request for hand scoring must 
be received within six months of the test date; later requests 
cannot be honored. 

The TOEFL office has established the following hand- 
scoring procedures: the answer sheet to be hand-scored i6 
first confirmed as being the one completed by the person 
requesting this service; the answer sheet is then scored twice 
by hand, by specially trained ETS staff working independ- 
ently. If there is a discrepancy between the hand-scored and 
computer-scored results, the hand-scored results — which 
may be higher or lower than those originally reported — will 
be reported to all recipients of the earlier scores, and the 
hand-scoring fee will be refunded to the examinee. The 
results of the hand scoring are available about three weeks 
after receipt of the examinee's request. In general very few 
score changes have resulted from hand-scoring requests. 

Scores cf Questionable Validity 

Improved scores over time are to be expected if a person is 
studying English and may not indicate irregularities. However, 
institutions that note inconsistencies between test scores and 
English performance may request copies of the examinees' 
TOEFL photo file records to verify that they are the persons 
who took the test (see "Examinee Identification Service," 
page 35). Institutions should notify the TOEFL office if they 
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find any evidence of impersonation. 

Irregularities uncovered by institutions and reported to ETS, 
as well as those brought to the attention of the TOEFL office 
by examinees or supervisors who believe that misconduct 
may have taken place, are investigated. In addition, test 
results are routinely monitored. 

Misconduct irregularities are reviewed, and scores may be 
canceled by ETS. For other irregularities, the ETS Test Secu- 
rity Office assembles relevant documents, such as previous 
score reports, registration forms, and answer sheets. When 
handwriting differences or evidence of possible copying or 



exchange of answer sheets is found, the case is referred to 
the ETS Board of Review, a group of senior professional staff 
members. Based on its independent examination of the evi- 
dence, the Board of Review directs appropriate action. 

ETS policy and procedures are designed to provide rea- 
sonable assurance of fairness to examinees in both the 
identification of suspect scores and the weighing of informa- 
tion leading to possible score cancellation. These procedures 
are intended to protect both score users and examinees from 
inequities that could result from decisions based on fraudu- 
lent scores and to maintain the integrity of the test. 



Use of TOEFL Test Scores 



The TOEFL test is a measure of English proficiency. It 
is not a test of academic aptitude or of subject matter 
competence. TOEFL test scores can assist in determining 
whether an applicant has attained sufficient proficiency in 
English to study at an institution. However, even a student 
with native or near-native English language ability who is not 
academically prepared for a program of study may not easily 
succeed even though he or she may achieve a high TOEFL 
score. Therefore, determination of academic admissibility of 
nonnative English speakers is dependent upon numerous 
other factors, such as previous academic record, other 
institution(s) attended, level and field of study, motivation, and 
cultural background. 

If a nonnative English speaker meets academic require- 
ments, official TOEFL test scores may be used in making the 
following kindc of decisions: 

1. The applicant may begin academic work with no restric- 
tions. 

2. The applicant may begin academic work with some restric- 
tions on academic load and in combination with concurrent 
work in English. (This decision implies that the institution 
can provide the appropriate English courses to comple- 
ment the applicants part-time academic schedule.) 

3. The applicant is declared eligible to begin* an academic 
program within a stipulated period of time but is assigned 
to a full-time English program. (Normally, such a decision 
is made when an institution has its own intensive English 
program.) 

4. The applicants official status will not be determined until 
he or she reaches a satisfactory level of English profi- 
ciency. (Such a decision will require that the applicant 
pursue full-time English training, at the same institution or 
elsewhere.) 

All of the above decisions require the institution to judge 
whether the applicant has sufficient command of English 
to meet the demands of a regular or modified program of 
study. Such Decisions should never be based on TOEFL test 
scores alone; they should be based on all relevant informa- 
tion available. 
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Who Should Take TOEFL? 

All nonnative speakers of English should provide evidence 
of their level of English proficiency prior to beginning aca- 
demic work at an institution where English is the language of 
instruction. Most of the institutions that responded to a survey 
conducted by TOEFL in 1989 reported requiring TOEFL scores 
for the following categories of applicants. 

■ Individuals from countries in which English is one of the 
official languages, but not necessarily the first language of 
the majority of the population or the language of instruc- 
tion at all levels of schooling. Such countries may include, 
but are not limited to, the British Commonwealth countries 
and U.S. territories and possessions. 

■ Persons from countries where English is not the native 
language, even though there may be schools or universi- 
ties in which English is the language of instruction. 

Many institutions reported that they frequently do not re- 
quire TOEFL test scores of certain kinds of foreign applicants. 
These include: 

— Nonnative speakers who hold degrees or diplomas from 
postsecondary institutions in English-speaking countries 
(e.g., the United States, Canada, England, the Republic of 
Ireland, Australia, and New Zealand), provided they have 
spent a specific minimum period of time in successful full- 
time study (generally two years) with English as the 
medium of instruction. 

— Transfer students from other institutions in the United 
States or Canada after favorable evaluation of previous 
academic course work and course load and length of time 
at the previous institution. 

— Nonnative speakers who have taken TOEFL within the 
past two years and who have successfully pursued aca- 
demic work in an English-speaking country for a specified 
minimum period of time (generally two years) with English 
as the medium of instruction. 
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Guidelines for Using TOEFL Test Scores 

As part of its general responsibility for the tests it produces, 
the TOEFL program is concerned about the use of TOEFL 
test scores by recipient institutions. The program office makes 
every effort to ensure tnat institutions use TOEFL test scores 
properly— fo r example, by providing this Manual to all institu- 
tions that are interested in using the scores and by regularly 
advising institutions of any program changes that may affect 
the interpretation of TOEFL test scores. The TOEFL office 
encourages individual institutions to request its assistance 
relating to the proper use of scores. 

An institution that uses TOEFL test scores should consider 
certain factors in evaluating an individual's performance on 
the test and in determining appropriate score requirements. 
The following guidelines are presented to assist institutions in 
arriving at reasonable decisions. 

Base the evaluation of an applicant's readiness to begin 
academic work on all available relevant information, not 
solely on TOEFL test scores. 

The TOEFL test measures an individual's ability in several 
areas of English language proficiency. It is not designed to 
provide information about scholastic aptitude, motivation, 
language-learning aptitude, or cultural adaptabiiity. The eligi- 
bility of a foreign applicant should be fully established on the 
basis of all relevant academic and other criteria, including 
sufficient proficiency in English to undertake the academic 
program at the institution in question. 

Do not use rigid "cut-off" scores in evaluating an 
applicant's performance on the TOEFL test. 

Because test scores are not perfect measures of ability, the 
use c rigid cut-off scores should be avoided. The standard 
error of measurement should be understood and taken into 
consideration in making decisions about an individual's test 
performance or in establishing appropriate critical score ranges 
for the institution's academic demands (see "Reliabilities and 
the Standard Error of Measurement," page 25). 

Consider section scores as well as total scores. 

The total score on the TOEFL test is based on the scores 
on the three multiple-choice sections of the test. While a 
number of applicants may achieve the same total score, they 
may have different section scores, which could be significant. 
For example, an applicant with a low score on the Listening 
Comprehension section but relatively high scores on the 
other sections might have greater initial difficulty in lecture 
courses/ This information could be used in the advising and 
placement of applicants. 

If an applicant's score on the Structure and Wntten Expres 
sion section is considerably lower than the scores on the 
other sections or if the applicant's score on the TWE is low, it 
may be that the individual should take a reduced academic 
load or be placed in a course designed to improve composi- 
tion skills and knowledge of English grammar. An applicant 
whose score on the Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension 
section is much lower than the scores on the other two 



* See page 31 for information about the Test of Spoken English and oral 
proficiency. 



sections might be advised to take a reduced academic load or 
to postpone enrollment in courses that involve a significant 
amount of reading, 

Consider the kinds and levels of English proficiency 
required in different fields and levels of studies and the 
resources available at the institution for improving the 
English language skills of nonnative speakers. 

An applicant's field of study can affect the kind and level of 
language proficiency that is appropriate. Students pursuing 
studies in fields requiring high verbal ability (such as journal- 
ism) will need a greater command of English, particularly 
structure and written expression and writing, than will those in 
fields that are not so dependent upon reading and writing 
abilities. Many institutions require a higher range of TOEFL 
test scores for graduate applicants than for undergraduates 
(see "Survey of Institutional Policies Regarding TOEFL," 
page 17). 

Institutions offering courses in English for foreign students 
can modify academic course loads to allow for additional 
concurrent language training, and thus may be able to con- 
sider applicants with a lower range of scores than can institu- 
tions that do not offer additional language training. 

Consider TOEFL test scores in interpreting an applicant's 
performance on other standardized tests. 

Foreign applicants are frequently required to take stan- 
dardized admission tests in addition to the TOEFL test. In 
such instances, TOEFL scores may prove useful in interpret- 
ing the scores obtained on the other tests. For example, if an 
applicant's TOEFL scores are low and the scores on another 
test are also low (particularly one that is primarily a measure 
of aptitude or achievement in verbal areas), one can legiti- 
mately infer that the applicant's performance on the other test 
was impaired because of deficiencies in English. On the other 
hand, applicants with high verbal aptitude scores but low 
TOEFL scores should be reviewed carefully. The scores may 
be wrong or false. 

Interpreting the relationship between the TOEFL test and 
aptitude and achievement tests in verbal areas can be com- 
plex. Few of even the most qualified foreign applicants ap- 
proach native proficiency in English. Factors such as cultural 
and international differences in educational programs may 
also affect performance on tests of verbal ability. 

The TOEFL program has published four research reports 
that can assist in evaluating the effect of language proficiency 
on an applicant's performance on specific standardized tests. 
The Performance of Nonnative Speakers of English on TOEFL 
and Verbal Aptitude Tests (Angelis, Swinton, and Cowell, 
1979) gives comparative data about foreign student perform- 
ance on TOEFL and either the GRE verbal or the SAT verbal 
and the Test of Standard Written English (TSWE). It provides 
interpretive information about how combined test results might 
best be evaluated by institutions that are considering foreign 
students. The Relationship between Scores on the Graduate 
Management Admission Test and the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (Powers, 1980) provides a similar com- 
parison of performance on the GMAT and TOEFL. Finally, 
Language Proficiency as a Moderator Variable in Testing 
Academic Aptitude (Alderman, 1981) and GMAT and GRE 
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Aptitude Test Performance in Relation to Primary Language 
and Scores on TOEFL (Wilson, 1982) contain information 
supplementing that provided in the other two studies. (See 
"Validity/' page 26.) 

Do not use TOEFL test scores for predicting academic 
performance. 

The TOEFL test is a measure of English language profi- 
ciency, not of academic aptitude. It is not appropriate to use 
TOEFL scores to predict academic performance. Numerous 
predictive validity studies,* using grade-point averages as 
criteria, have been conducted in the past. These studies have 
shown that correlations between TOEFL test scores and 
grade-point averages are too low to be of any practical signifi- 
cance. Moreover, low correlations are to be expected when 
TOEFL scores are used properly. If an institution admits to 
academic work only those foreign applicants who have dem- 
onstrated a high level of language competence, one would 
expect that English proficiency would not be a major factor in 
influencing subsequent academic success. 

The English proficiency of a foreign applicant is not as 
stable a characteristic as verbal or mathematical aptitude. 
Proficiency in a language is subject to change over relatively 
short periods of time. If considerable time has passed be- 
tween the date on which an applicant took the TOEFL test and 
the date on which he or she actually begins academic studies, 
there may be a greater impact on academic performance due 
to language loss than had been anticipated. On the other 
hand, a student who might be handicapped because of lan- 
guage problems during the first term of study might not be 
handicapped in subsequent terms. 

Assemble information on the validity of TOEFL test score 
requirements at the institution. 

The establishment of appropriate standards of language 
proficiency through the use of TOEFL scores can have a 
favorable effect on the success rate of the foreign student 
population at an institution. However, such standards should 
be supported by the collection of data based upon the student 
population at the particular institution. This information may 
be useful in raising or lowering the standard as necessary. It 
may also be uued to defend the standard should its legitimacy 
be challenged. 

Institutions that use TOEFL scores should collect informa- 
tion about subsequent performance by applicants who are 
admitted. Student scores may be compared to a variety of 
criterion measures, such as students' ratings of the adequacy 
of their language skills for formal study in English, or instruc- 
tors' ratings of the adequacy of students' language skill?. 
When evaluating a standard with data obtained solely from 
students who have met the standard (that is, only students 
who have been admitted), one encounters an interesting 
phenomenon. If the current standard is set at a high level, so 
only those with a high degree of language proficiency are 
admitted, there may be no relationship between the TOEFL 
scores and any of the criterion measures. Because there will 
be no important variability in English proficiency among the 



* Chase and Stallings. 1966. Hamburg. 1979. Heil and Aleamoni, 1974; 
Hwang and Dizney. 1970; Odunze. 1982; Schrader and Pitcher. 1970. 
Sharon, 1972 
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group members, variations in success on the criterion vari- 
able wH! be due to other causes, such as knowledge of the 
subject matter, academic aptitude, study skills, cultural adapta- 
bility, and financial security. 

On the other hand, if the standard is set at a low level, a 
large number of applicants selected with TOEFL scores may 
be unsuccessfu 1 jecause of inadequate command of English, 
and the scores will correlate quite strongly with the criterion. 
Thus, with a standard that is neither high nor low, the correla- 
tion between TOEFL scores and subsequent success will be 
moderately low. The mas Mude of the correlation will depend 
on other factors as well. These factors may include variability 
in scores on the criterion measure, and/or the reliability of the 
raters, if raters are used. Expectancy tables can be used to 
show the distribution of performance on the criterion variables 
for students with given TOEFL scores. Thus, it may be pos- 
sible to depict the number or percentage of students at esch 
score level who attain a certain language proficiency rating as 
assigned by an instructor, or who rate themselves as not 
being hampered by lack of English skills while pursuing col- 
lege-level studies. 

Another approach is to use a regression equation to sup- 
port a score standard. In such a case, one may simply solve 
the equation generated during the correlational analysis in 
order to determine the TOEFL score needed so the average 
language proficiency rating assigned by the instructor will be 
at a certain level. Additional information about the setting and 
validation of test score standards is available in a report by 
Livingston and Zieky (1982). 

Several other methodological issues should be considered 
when conducting a standard setting or validation study. Since 
language proficiency can change within a relatively short 
time, student performance on a criterion variable should be 
assessed during the first term of enrollment. The fact that an 
individual exhibits deficient language skills during one term 
does not mean that the same deficiency will be apparent in 
subsequent terms. Also, if TOEFL scores are not obtained 
immediately prior to admission, gains or losses in language 
skills may reduce the relationship between the TOEFL test 
and the criterion. 

Another issue that should be addressed is the relationship 
between subject matter or level of study and language profi- 
ciency. All subjects may not require the same level of lan- 
guage proficiency in order for the student to perform accepta- 
bly. For instance, the study of mathematics may require a 
lesser degree of English language proficiency than the study 
of philosophy. Similarly, freshman undergraduates who are 
required to take courses in a wide range of subjects may 
require a level of language proficiency different from that of 
graduate students who are concentrating on a specific field. 

Section scores may also be taken into consideration in the 
setting and validating of score standards. For fields that 
require much reading, the Vocabulary and Reading Compre- 
hension score may be particularly important. In fields in which 
little writing is required, the Structure and Written Expression 
or TWE score may be less important. Assessment of the 
relationship of subscores to the criterion variables can further 
refine the process of interpreting TOEFL scores. 

To be useful, data about subsequent performance must be 
collected for relatively large numbers of students over an 
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extended period of time, Institutions that have only a small 
number of foreign applicants each year or that have only 
recently begun to require TOEFL scores may not find it 
feasible to conduct the recommended studies. Such institu- 
tions might find it helpful to seek information and advice from 
colleges and universities that have had more extensive expe- 
rience with the TOEFL test. The TOEFL office suggests that 
institutions evaluate their TOEFL requirements regularly to 
ensure that they are consistent with the institutions 1 own 
academic requirements and the language training resources 
they can provide nonnative speakers of English. 

Examinees with Disabilities 

Examinees with visual or physical impairments may use 
readers and/or amanuenses and may take the test in a 
separate room. Extended time and rest breaks are also per- 
mitted in nonstandard administrations. Examinees with hear- 
ing disabilities may take only Sections 2 and 3 of the TOEFL 
test and the TWE test; scores are reported only for those 
sections. A hearing-impaired examinee may take Sections 2 
and 3 with the other examinees, or the test may be given in a 
separate room with extended time and rest breaks. 

Nonstandard administrations are given on regularly sched- 
uled test dates, and security procedures are the same as 
those followed for standard administrations. 

The TOEFL office advises institutions that the test may not 
provide a valid measure of the examinee's proficiency, even 
though the conditions were designed to minimize any ad- 
verse effects of the examinee's disability upon test perform- 
ance. The TOEFL office continues to recommend that alter- 
native methods of evaluating English proficiency be used for 
individuals who cannot take the test under standard condi- 
tions. Criteria such as past academic record (especially if 
English has been the language of instruction), recommenda- 
tions from language teachers or others familiar with the 
applicant's English proficiency, and/or a personal interview or 
evaluation are suggested in lieu of TOEFL scores. Because 
the individual circumstances of nonstandard administrations 
vary so widely and the number of examinees testing under 
nonstandard conditions is still quite small, the TOEFL pro- 
gram is not able to provide specific normative data for inter- 
preting scores earned in such administrations. 

A statement that the scores were obtained under nonstan- 
dard conditions is printed on the official score report (and on 
the Examinee's Score Record) of an examinee for whom 
special arrangements were made. Each score recipient is 
also sent an explanatory notice emphasizing that there are no 
normative data for scores obtained under nonstandard test- 
ing conditions and, therefore, that such scores should be 
used cautiously. 

Appropriate Use of TOEFL Scores 

In its efforts to ensure appropriate use of TOEFL scores, 
the TOEFL program maintains continuing contact with institu- 
tions regarding their use of the test. Formal contact is main- 
. tained through the biannual survey of institutional score us- 
ers, conducted as part of the preparation of each new edition 
of the Manual. The TOEFL staff maintains informal contact 



with score users through professional meetings, conferences, 
and correspondence. 

Survey of Institutional Policies Regarding TOEFL 

The most recent survey of institutional score users was 
conducted in the fall of 1989. Questionnaires were sent to 
more than 2,200 institutions that use TOEFL scores. Survey 
recipients included two-year and four-year schools as well as 
graduate and professional schools and organizations. Com- 
pleted questionnaires were returned by more than 800 insti- 
tutions, all from the United States and Canada. Results of 
the statistical analysis of the 761 usable questionnaires are 
summarized below. 

Survey Results 

— How is the TOEFL test used in the admissions process? 
The survey questionnaire asked institutions to indicate the 

purposes for which TOEFL scores are used. Of all respon- 
dents, 99 percent (750 of 761) indicated that TOEFL scores 
are used to determine sufficient English language proficiency 
to begin academic work. TOEFL was used for placement in or 
exit from an English language program by 1 9 percent of those 
responding, and 17 percent indicated that TOEFL was used 
to judge the validity of an applicant's scores on ether stan- 
dardized tests used in the admissions process (e.g., GRE, 
GMAT, SAT). These uses are consistent with established 
guidelines for using TOEFL scores (see page 15). 

• - Who is required to take the TOEFL test? 

Of 386 undergraduate institutions responding, 346 (90 per- 
cent) indicated that all undergraduates who are not native 
speakers of English must provide TOEFL scores as evidence 
of heir level of English proficiency; 24 schools required TOEFL 
scores only for some departments. Of 375 graduate schools, 
3*;3 (97 percent) said that TOEFL scores were required of all 
'ionnative English-speaking undergraduate applicants. 

— What types of students might be exempted from taking 
TOEFL? 

The survey asked admissions officers to identify the types 
of students for whom TOEFL scores may not be required. 
Graduate and undergraduate institutions provided the follow- 
ing rank ordering of types of students whom the institutions 
may exempt from submitting TOEFL scores: 

(564) (1) Those holding degrees or diplomas from institu- 
tions in English-speaking countries. 

(300) (2) Those transferring from institutions in English- 
speaking countries. 

(162) (3) Those who have successfully completed at least 
two years of college-level work in an English- 
speaking country with English as the language 
of instruction. 

(96) (4) Those from countries in which English is an official 
language but not necessarily the language of 
instruction. 

(81) (5) Those who have completed ESL instruction at an 
English language institute. 
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— How does an institution determine what TOEFL score 
ranges it should require or recommend of applicants? 
Score users are advised to conduct in-house validity 

studies to determine the level of English language proficiency 
needed to successfully complete an academic program at 
that institution. Considered in tho validity study are such 
criteria as the institution s past history with students who have 
similar test score ranges and the institution's resources for 
providing supplemental language educafon to applicants who, 
aside from their lack of English skills, meet the institution's 
academic requirements. 

Of 729 institutions that responded to the question "Are you 
currently conducting or have you already conducted an in- 
house validity study of the TOEFL?" only 26 (4 percent) 
indicated that they had completed validity studies, and 53 
institutions (7 percent) reported that they were planning or 
conducting in-house validity studies of their TOEFL policies. 
Of 744 respondents, 410 (55 percent) requested that the 
TOEFL program provide them with informational materials 
about conducting a local validity study. (For more information 
about local validity studies, see "Guidelines for Using TOEFL 
Test Scores," p. 15). 

— If TOEFL scores are required of foreign applicants, is there 
a minimum acceptable total score range? 

Each institution that uses TOEFL scores sets its own 
policy about which score ranges will be required for each of 
its courses of study. The TOEFL program does not establish 
cut scores, nor does it determine which students must take 
the test. 

As in the 1986 survey, community colleges surveyed in 
1989 reported that, when considering a foreign student for 
admission, the minimum total TOEFL score they most fre- 
quently associate with the ability to begin academic work 
without restriction is 500. Undergraduate institutions reported 
that the minimum TOEFL total score they most frequently 
associate with this category is 550. For graduate and profes- 
sional institutions, this ability level is still most frequently 
associated with a score of 550. 

Box Plots of Minimum TOEFL Score 
Required for Beginning Academic Work 
with No Restrictions 
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As well as asking institutions to indicate the TOEFL total 
score range required to begin full-time academic under- 
graduate or graduate work with no restrictions, the survey 
asked what TOEFL scores were required for students to 
begin academic work in selected fields not requiring high 
verbal ability, limited academic work with supplemental English 
instrujtion, and full-time English language instruction prior to 
academic enrollment. The chart on page 19 summarizes the 
reported institutional policies. 

— Do institutions ever change their TOEFL score require- 
ments? 

The questionnaire also asked if the institution had recently 
reevaluated its policy concerning a specific minimum total 
TOEFL score required of foreign students applying to the 
academic program. Of those respondents indicating a 
change in their TOEFL score requirements over the last three 
years, 34 undergraduate institutions and 60 graduate institu- 
tions had raised the minimum acceptable TOEFL score. Only 
5 undergraduate institutions and 4 graduate institutions had 
lowered their TOEFL requirements. This shows a general 
tightening of TOEFL score requirements between 1986 and 
1989 similar to that reported in the 1982, 1984, and 1986 
surveys of TOEFL score users. The 1989 survey, then, is the 
fourth survey within nine years to show an increase in the 
level of TOEFL total score requirements. 

— Do two-year schools use TOEFL scores differently than 
four-year schools? 

Results from the 1982, 1984, and 1986 surveys showed 
that about 67 percent of responding community colleges re- 
quired a total TOEFL score between 500 and 550 for academic 
admission. In the 1989 survey, 64 percent of the 28 commu- 
nity colleges responding indicated that they required a total 
TOEFL score between 500 and 550 for academic admission. 

As in the 1982, 1984, and 1986 surveys, the 1989 survey 
respondents reported higher requirements for graduate appli- 
cants and for applicants in fields requiring high verbal ability, 
such as English literature, history, and business management. 

— How are the TOEFL section scores used? 

The questionnaire also asked institutions to indicate which 
section score, if any, is most significant in admissions deci- 
sions. Only 16 percent (117 of 743 respondents) indicated 
that emphasis was given to any particular subscore. While 
the 1984 survey indicated that the Listening Comprehension 
score was slightly favored by those responding, and the 1 986 
survey respondents indicated that Section 3, Vocabulary and 
Reading Comprehension, was the subscore most often 
emphasized, the 1989 survey found that the Listening Com- 
prehension section score was used slightly more often than 
the other two section scores. 

— Aside from test scores and subscores f what other infor- 
mation provided by the TOEFL test do admissions coun- 
selors consider when reviewing an application? 

The TOEFL score report also contains personal information 
about the applicant that may help admissions officers. The 
1989 survey asked institutions which of these criteria they 
used in their decision-making process. The 761 responding 
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institutions ranked the use cf these factors as follows: 

Native country Used by 69% 

Native language Used by 65% 

Date of birth Used by 64% 

Number of times TOEFL taken before Used by 51 % 

Sex Used by 45% 

Degree planned Used by 32% 

Reason for taking TOEFL Used by 25% 

— Are there special TOEFL requirements for teaching 
assistantships? 

As to a specific minimum TOEFL score requirement for 
teaching assistantship applicants, 121 of the 275 institutions 
responding (44 percent) indicated that they did require a 
minimum total TOEFL score. Of these institutions, 1 7 percent 
required a total TOEFL score range of 500-547, 68 percent 
required a range of 500-597, and 15 percent required a total 
TOEFL score of 600 or more. The TOEFL program recom- 
mends against the use of rigid cut-off scores. 

— How are Test of Written English scores used? 

At the time of the survey of TOEFL score users, 51 respon- 
dents currently recommended that their nonnative English- 
speaking applicants submit Test of Written English scores 
with their TOEFL scores. Only 1 3 currently required their non- 
native English-speaking applicants to submit Test of Written 
English scores with their TOEFL scores. However, 101 



institutions reported that they were considering recom- 
mending that their TOEFL applicants submit Test of Written 
English scores with their TOEFL scores; and 41 institutions 
were considering requiring TWE scores. Only 6 schools re- 
ported that they had completed in-house validity studies of 
their TWE score policies; 6 institutions reported that they 
were planning or conducting TWE validity studies. 

Of the 552 respondents 31 1 (56 percent), reported that they 
administered writing tests to nonnative speakers of English 
upon enrollment. Of those who used the TWE score, most 
used it to help make admissions decisions in borderline 
cases (90 schools). Fifty schools reported that they used the 
TWE test score to help judge the validity of other tests, and 36 
schools used TWE as an essential admissions criterion. 
Thirty-eight schools relied on the TWE score to help deter- 
mine placement in English courses, and 28 schools used 
TWE scores to help determine placement ir ESL courses. 

— How are Test of Spoken English scores used? 

Eighty-nine graduate institutions reported that the Test of 
Spoken English was required of teaching assistantship appli- 
cants. Of the 89, 67 reported that the TSE test was required of 
teaching assistantship applicants to all departments. Only 16 
institutions reported that TSE was required for admission. 
Most schools relied on the overall comprehensibility score 
rather than the three TSE diagnostic scores reported for each 
TSE examinee. 



Results of Survey of Institutional Policies 



Institutional Policy 


Scot* Rang* 


Number 
Responding 


Percent 
Responding 


Notes 


Begin academic work with no restric- 
tions at undergraduate level 


500-547 
550-600 


124 

192 


38% 
59% 


Of 324 respondents, only 6 allow students to 
begin work with no resitrctions when the TOEFL 
score is below 500. 3 of these were community 
colleges. 42 percent of undergraduate schools 
indicated a minimum of 525-550 as suitable for 
this category. 


Begin academic work with no restric- 
tions at graduate level 


500-547 
550-600 


59 
252 


18% 

77% 


Only 1 indicated a requirement below 500. 49 
indicated a minimum score of 600 or more. 63 
percent of graduate schools indicated a mini- 
mum of 525-550 as suitable for this category. 


Begin undergraduate work with no 
restrictions in selected fields not re- 
quiring high verbal ability (engineer- 
ing, agriculture, etc.) 


500-547 
550-600 


83 
71 


51% 
43fo 


Of all 164 respondents, 35 percent reported a 
score of 500. Only 10 schools reported scores 
below 500. 


Begin graduate work with no restric- 
tions in selected fields, (engineering, 
math, chemistry, etc.) 


500-547 
550-600 


47 
92 


33% 
64% 


57 percent indicated a range of 540-570 as the 
minimum for fields not requiring high verbal 
ability. 


Begin academic work with initial 
limitation on academic load and 
with some supplemental English 
instruction 


450-497 
500-547 
550-600 


37 
179 
70 


13% 
62% 
24% 


Only 3 respondents indicated a score below 
450. 


Begin academic work if strong on all 
aspects except English proficiency; 
at least half-time ESL and corre- 
sponding reduction in academic load 


450-497 
500-54/ 
550-600 


53 
102 
34 


28% 
53% 
18% 


51 percent of 191 respondents indicated a 
minimum score between 480 and 520 as suit- 
able for this requirement. 


Be referred to full-time ESL program 


450-497 
500-547 
550-600 


111 
107 
12 


42% 
41% 
5% 


34 schools reported a score below 450; 10 of 
these were graduate schools, and 4 were 

community colleges. 

. 
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Tables 2-6 present midpercentile rank data based on TOEFL 
scores obtained from July 1987 through June 1989. Table 2 
gives the percentile ranks for section and total scaled scores 
for the total group. In Tables 3-6, examinees have been 
classified by their reason for taking the test (information 
supplied by them when they took it). These tables simply 
summarize the performance of self-selected groups of exam- 
inees who took TOEFL during the period specified. 

Tables 7-8 present means and standard deviations of sec- 
tion and total scores, separately for male and female exam- 
inees tested between July 1987 and June 1989. 

Table 9 gives the means of section and total scaled scores 
for all examinees, classified by native language. Table 10 
gives the means of section and total scaled scores for nonna- 
tive English-speaking individuals, classified by native country. 
These tables may be useful in comparing the performance on 
the test of a particular student with that of other students from 
the same country and with that of students who speak the 
same language. It is important to point out that the data do not 



permit the generalization that there are fundamental differ- 
ences in the ability of the various national and language 
groups to learn English or in the level of English proficiency 
they can attain. The tables are based simply on the perform- 
ance of those examinees native to particular countries and 
languages who happened to take the TOEFL test * 

Because different selective factors may operate in different 
parts of the world to determine who takes TOEFL, the samples 
on which the tables are based are not necessarily representa- 
tive of the student populations from which they came. In some 
countries, for example, virtually any high school, university, or 
graduate student who aspires to study in the United States 
or Canada may take the test. In other countries, government 
regulations permit only graduate students in particular areas 
of specialization, depending on national interests, to do so. 



* More detailed information about the performance of selected major country 
and language groups is provided in TOEFL Research Report 1 1 . 
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* Based on the total group ot 675.697 examinees tested from July 1 967 through June 1 989 
(Total group includes 70.644 examinees not included in Tables 3 6 who did not indicate a 
'reason lor taking TOEFL" or who indicated a reason other than those given in Tables 3 
6) 
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Table 3. Percentile Ranks for TOEFL Scores — 
Graduate-Level Students* 
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72 


74 


580 


79 


56 


73 


63 


64 


560 


69 


54 


64 


51 


52 


540 


57 


52 


53 


40 


40 


520 


44 


50 


42 


31 


30 


500 


32 


48 


31 


23 


21 


480 


22 


46 


21 


16 


15 


460 


14 


44 


13 


11 


10 


440 


9 


42 


7 


7 


7 


420 


5 


40 


4 


4 


4 


400 


3 


38 


2 


2 


2 


380 


1 


36 


1 


1 


1 


360 


1 


34 




1 


1 


340 




32 








320 




30 








300 




Mean 

S.D. 


51.7 
6.8 


53.4 
7.4 


53.2 
7.0 


Mean 

S.D. 


528 
63 



* Based on 423.366 examinees who. on their TOEFL answer sheets, indicated that they 
wore applying lor admission to colleges or universities as graduate students. 



Table 4. Percentile Ranks for TOEFL Scores — 
Undergraduate-Level Students* 



8 
1 


ill 




| 

If J 


* i 




1 


•* 

1 

ML, 

| 

K 


68 


99 


99 








66 


98 


97 


99 


660 


99 


64 


94 




97 


040 


97 


62 


90 


92 




620 


93 


60 


83 


88 


91 


600 


89 


CO 

58 


76 


81 


85 


580 


83 


56 


68 


76 


f O 


560 


76 


54 


59 


fi7 


70 


□40 


67 


52 


49 


57 


60 


520 


57 


50 


39 


48 


**y 


500 


45 


48 


29 


38 


39 


480 


35 


46 


21 


29 


30 


460 


25 


44 


13 


21 


22 


440 


1fi 


42 


8 


14 


15 


420 


10 


40 


4 


9 


10 


400 


6 


38 


2 


5 


6 


380 


3 


36 


1 


3 


4 


360 


1 


34 


1 


2 


2 


340 


32 




1 


1 


320 




30 




1 


1 


300 




Mean 
S.D. 


52.3 
7.3 


50.6 
7.9 


49.9 
7.6 


Mean 
S.D. 


509 
69 



• Based on 342.929 examinees who. on then TOEFL answer sheets, indicated that the* 
were applying lor admission to colleges or universities as undergraduate students. 



Table 5. Percentile Ranks for TOEFL Scores — 
Other Students* 



8 

* 


1 

if I 


i 

in 


* i 

ill! 




S 

3 

1 


i 

1 


66 


99 


99 


99 


660 




64 


97 


99 


98 


640 


98 


uc 


QS 


Q7 


96 


620 


96 




Q1 




93 


600 


93 


58 


87 


88 


89 


580 


90 


56 


82 


84 


84 


560 


85 


54 


75 


77 


77 


540 


78 


52 


67 


/ u 


70 


con 

520 


71 


SO 

JU 


JO 


CO 


61 


500 


62 


48 


48 


53 


52 


480 




46 


37 


44 


42 


460 


41 


44 


CO 


oc 

od 


34 


440 


31 


42 


17 


26 


25 


420 


22 


40 


10 


18 


18 


400 


14 


38 


5 


12 


12 


380 


8 


36 


3 


8 


8 


360 


4 


34 


2 


4 


5 


340 


1 


32 




2 


3 


320 


30 




2 


1 


300 




Mean 

S.D. 


49.0 
7.4 


47.6 
8.3 


47.6 
8.0 


Mean 
S.D. 


481 

73 



• Based on 1B.21 9 examinees who, on their TOEFL answer sheets, indicated that they were 
applying for admission to schools other man colleges or universities, e.g.. secondary 
schools. 



Table 6. Percentile Ranks for TOEFL Scores — 
Applicants for Professional License* 



I 






ill 


il 




1 

1 

,! 




68 




98 








66 


98 


97 


98 


660 


99 


64 


95 


95 


95 


640 


96 


62 


90 


92 


91 


620 


93 


60 


83 


87 


86 


600 


88 


58 


75 


79 


78 


580 


81 


56 


65 


71 


68 


560 


71 


54 


53 


60 


55 


540 


57 


52 


42 


48 


42 


520 


43 


50 


31 


37 


31 


500 


30 


48 


22 


27 


22 


480 


22 


46 


15 


20 


16 


460 


15 


44 


10 


14 


11 


440 


10 


42 


6 


10 


8 


420 


7 


40 


4 


6 


6 


400 


4 


38 


2 


4 


4 


380 


2 


36 


1 


3 


3 


360 


1 


34 


1 


1 


2 


340 


1 


32 




1 


1 


320 




30 




1 


1 


300 




Mean 

S.D. 


53.1 
6.9 


52.0 
7.1 


52.6 
7.1 


Mean 
S.D. 


526 
65 



-v,-^ *«<....» itob wiiu, un ineir iutr-L answer sheets, indicated that they 

were taking TOEFL to become licensed to practice their professions in the United States 
or Canada 
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Table 7. Means and Standard Deviations for TOEFL 
Section and Total Scores, Males* 



Table 8. Means and Standard Deviations for TOEFL 
Section and Total Scores, Females* 



1 








< 






Group 


1 


I 

ill 


u 

ill 


i 

if 


V 

I 


! 
i 


Total Groupf 


531,829 


51.5 
7.1 


52.0 
7.9 


51.9 
7.6 


518 
68 


Graduate Level 


280.686 


51.5 
G.8 


53.6 
7.3 


53.6 
6.9 


529 
63 


Undergraduate Level 


191,980 


52.1 
7.4 


50.3 
8.0 


49.9 
7.7 


508 
71 


Other Students 


9,134 


49.0 
7.6 


47.9 
8.7 


48.2 
8.4 


484 

76 


Applicants for 
Professional License 


9,791 


53.1 
7.2 


51.6 
7.7 


53.5 
7.4 


531 
68 



" Based on examinees tested from July 1987 through June 1909 who responded to sex 

group membership on answer sheets 
t Total group includes 40.238 examinees not included in the four succeeding groups. 



Group 


J 


Section 1 
Listening 
Comprehension 


ill 


Total Groupt 


342,047 


52.2 


51.7 




7.1 


7.6 


Graduate Level 


141,583 


52.1 


52.9 






6.8 


7.4 


Undergraduate Level 


150,297 


52.6 


50.9 




7.2 


7.7 


Other Students 


9,051 


49.0 


47.4 






7.2 


7.9 


Applicants for 


10.672 


53.2 


51.4 


Professional License 




6.6 


7.2 



51.1 
7.3 

52.5 
6.9 

50.0 
7.3 

47.1 
7.6 

51 8 
6.8 



i 



517 
67 

525 
64 

512 
68 

478 
70 

521 
63 



* Based on examinees tested from July 1987 through June 1989 who responded lo sex 

group membership on answer sheets 
t Total group includes 30,444 examinees not included m the four succeeding groups 




Level of Difficulty 

It is generally agreed by measurement specialists that the 
TOEFL test will provide the best measurement in the critical 
score range of about 450 to 550 when the test is of middle 
difficulty. That is, the average raw score for each section as a 
percentage of the maximum possible raw score should be 
about midway between a perfect score and the score that 
would be expected if the answer to each question were 
marked at random For TOEFL, that value is 62.5 percent of 
the maximum possible score for a section. The mean percent 
correct for the sections for the twenty-four different forms 
administered between July 1987 and June 1989 all fall within 
54.4 pei cent and 78.9 percent of the maximum possible 
score. For Listening Comprehension, the average percent 
c ~*ct ranges from 54.4 to 72.4 percent, with a mean of 64.4 
percent. For Structure and Written Expression, the values 
range fron t 66.8 to 78.9 percent, with a mean percent correct 
of 71.7. For Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension, the 
values range from 60.5 to 75.0 percent, with a mean percent 
correct of 65.9. 

Percent correct, as a measure of difficulty, depends both 
on the inherent difficulty of the test and on the ability level of 
the group of examinees that took the test. Both factors are of 
concern in determining whether the test is properly matched 
to the ability level of the examinees. However, for the scaled 
scores that are reported to examinees and institutions, the 
effect of the differences in difficulty level among the various 
forms of the test is removed, or adjusted for, by a statistical 
procesb oailad score equating. (See "TOEFL Scores," 
page 11.) 



To equate scores, th*, TOEFL program employs an equat- 
ing method known as item response theory. This method 
utilizes item-response data obtained in previous administra- 
tions to place items on a common scale. To accomplish this, 
the statistical parameters of items scaled (calibrated) at the 
pretest phase are utilized when the items are administered in 
a final form. For test forms that include items that have not 
b'jen previously scaled, an external anchor of previously 
calibrated items is used as a basis for equating the unsealed 
items to a uniform scale. For additional information about item 
response theory, see Lord (1SG0) or McKiNey (1989), 

Comparability of scores across TWF. topics is established 
through carefully controlled procedures tor topic develop- 
ment, pretesting, oretest analysis, and postadministration 
reading. Because guessing is not a factor for TWE, only the 
mean scores are reported to summarize performance on the 
essay question. (TWE scores range from 1 -6.) For the March 
1989 administration, the mean score on the TWE for the total 
group of examinees was 3.66, with a standard deviation of 
0.95. For the May 1989 administration, the mean score was 
3.78 with a standard delation of 0.93. 

Adequacy of Time Allowed 

While no single statistic has been widely accepted as a 
measure of the adequacy of time allowed for a separately 
timed section, two rules of thumb are used at ETS: (1) 80 
percent of the group ought to be able to finish about every 
question in each section, and (2) 75 percent of the questions 
in a section ought to be completed by almost all of the group. 
The Listening Comprehension section of TOEFL is paced by 
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Table 9. TOEFL Total and Section Score Means — All Examinees Classified by Native Language* 



Native Language 



Afrikaans 

Akan 

Amhanc 

Arabic 

Armorwan 

Assamese 

Aymara 

Baluchi 

Bambara 

Basque (Euskara) 

Bemba 

Bengali 

Bert^r 

Bihan 

Bulgarian 

Burmesn 

Catalan (Provencal! 

Cehuano 

Chichewa 

Chinese 

Czech 

Danish 
Duich 

Efik 
English 
Estonian 
Ewe 

Farsi (Porsian) 
Fijian 
Finnish 
French 
Fulani (Fulai 

Qa 

QaHa (Galtinyaj 

Ganda 

Georgian 

German 

Grberlese 

Greek 

Guarani 

Gujarali 

Hausa 
Hebre 4 
Hindi 

Hungarun 

Ibo <lgbo) 
kMtandic 
iiocano <Hoka*o) 
Indonesian 
Italian 

Japanese 
Javanese 

Kannada (Kanaresn) 

Kashmiri 

Kazakh 

Khalkha Mongolian 

Krimer 

Kikongo 

Kikuyu 

Korean 

Kurdtfth 

Kusaiean 

Lao 

Latvian 

Lingala 

Lithuanian 

Luba Lula 

Luganda 



161 
926 
2.321 
48 880 
587 
193 
0 

1 

0 
101 
103 
10 059 
88 
1 

144 

040 

44? 
674 
168 

254.557 
334 

1 137 
3670 

162 
7.598 
0 
36C- 

8.096 
52 
940 
23.907 
101 

268 
67 
2 
0 

15.769 
0 

16 264 
20 
6.535 

230 
4 375 
10.468 
657 

1.450 
939 
594 
23.559 
4 259 

152.884 
1 153 

2.669 
135 

0 
133 
472 

0 

628 
67371 
68 
114 

269 
0 
99 

0 
89 



56 
53 
5) 
51 
55 
55 



55 
56 
50 
49 

55 
51 

55 
58 
56 
51 
57 

62 
62 

52 
59 

52 

54 
56 
60 
54 
48 

55 
49 



60 

54 

53 
54 

51 
59 
57 
57 

52 
60 
54 
51 
56 

49 
50 

55 
56 

50 

52 

55 
48 
53 
47 

53 

46 



Structure and 
Written Expression 


e 

a 
e 
Je 

1 

a S? 

£ jr 

S 8 

s c 


I 

s 

s 

1 

1 


8 

Is 

m ** 
UJ £ 

5 °> 


56 


54 


554 


671 


56 


56 


557 


4.345 


50 


49 


500 


8 244 


48 


46 


480 


284 104 


53 


51 


530 


4.276 


58 


56 


570 


792 








32 




• 


. 


161 


• 

55 


• 


• 


527 


56 


553 


241 


60 


57 


579 


365 


52 


52 t 


512 


33.826 


50 


49 


492 


769 


55 






138 


54 


548 


485 


51 


51 


513 


2.726 


56 


57 


561 


1.224 


57 


57 


571 


3 633 


59 


56 


567 


495 


52 


52 


509 


931.046 


55 


55 


558 


1 .116 


59 


57 


593 


3.853 


59 


56 


598 


14.488 


54 


53 


529 


£.924 


5.8 


56 


584 


28.536 








31 


58 


55 


551 


1.493 


50 


49 


509 


71.274 


55 


52 


542 


406 


58 


57 


584 


3,317 


55 


56 


5*1 


70.599 


51 


50 


497 


567 


59 


57 


569 


1.624 


52 


51 


510 


276 








2 


• 






56 


59 


57 


566 


44,110 








3 


53 


50 


526 


75 465 


48 


50 


500 


116 


54 


54 


540 


27.257 


54 


52 


526 


2.712 


54 


53 


551 


1 7.393 


60 


59 


587 


34.386 


55 


55 


558 


1.803 


55 


53 


532 


30.393 


65 


54 


563 


3 178 


53 


53 


530 


3.440 


49 


49 


496 


80.646 


57 


58 


569 


1*5.673 


50 


49 


485 


346.084 


49 


48 


491 


4.297 


59 


59 


577 


8.558 


60 


58 


562 


542 








4 


51 


51 


505 


339 


47 


47 


487 


1.515 








305 


59 


56 


563 


2.272 


52 


53 


505 


242.459 


49 


48 


499 


394 


46 


44 


454 


440 


47 


48 


491 


1.205 








31 


49 


48 


483 


342 








60 


52 


SO 


502 


327 








79 1 



Native Language 



Luo 

Macedonian 
Malagasy 
Matay (Batata) 
Malay atom 
Mahnke (Mandingo) 
Mattese 
Marathf 
Marshalles 
Monde 

Nepah 
Norwegian 

Onya 

Paiauan 

Pidgin 

Polish 

Ponapean 

Portuguese 

Punjabi 

Pushtu 

Quechua 

Rajastham 
Romanian 
Russian 

Samoa n 
Sangho 
Sepodi 

Serbo-Croatian 

Sesotho 

Setswana 

Snona 

Sindhj 

Sinhalese 

Siswati 

Slovak 

Slovene 

Somali 

Spanish 

Sundanoso 

Swahili 

Swedish 

Tagatog 

Tahitian 

Tamil 

Tatar 

Telugo 

Thai 

Tibetar. 

Tignnya 

Tonga n 

Trukese 

Tulu 

Turkish 

Twt Fante 

Uighur 
Ukrainian 
Ultlhian 
Urdu 

Vietnamese 
V) say an 

Wolof 

Yapese 
Y» 

Yoruba 

Zhuang 
Zulu 



334 
1 

69 
15.557 
2.423 
167 
40 
2.456 
216 
102 

1.143 
3.609 

447 

305 
17 
2476 
90 
8.628 
3.876 
763 



3 

586 
953 

432 
0 
0 

1.432 
127 
305 
291 
883 

2.728 
147 
142 

565 
44 364 
136 
1.194 

2.203 

7.581 
0 

7,849 
0 

6.933 
24 oiQ 
76 
445 
53 
122 
144 
9.841 
513 

0 
0 

616 
15 5?9 

4.360 
2 

318 

147 
0 

1.202 
9 

157 



53 



50 
56 
56 
49 
60 
57 
48 
51 

52 
60 

52 

52 
56 
56 
53 
53 
53 
50 



57 
55 



55 



57 
55 
55 
57 
55 
55 
56 
57 

50 
54 
49 

53 
62 

58 

56 

53 
49 
05 
52 
50 
46 
57 
52 
55 



53 
52 

5.3 

50 
56 
54 



58 



53 
53 
59 
52 
62 
60 
45 
56 

54 

57 

57 

47 
56 
54 

52 
53 
55 
51 



56 
54 



51 



54 

59 
58 
60 
56 
55 
59 
55 

40 
52 
49 
56 
56 

57 

59 

56 
49 
55 
52 
46 
45 
58 
52 
60 



55 
52 



52 
52 
56 

58 



56 
53 



49 



54 

54 
54 

57 
55 
55 
55 
55 



54 
49 
54 

57 

57 

59 

57 
49 
55 
50 
46 
42 
56 
50 
56 



55 
51 



50 
52 
55 

55 



555 



523 
540 
579 
502 
607 
590 
451 
537 

535 

573 

556 

482 
552 
5*7 
511 
534 
540 
504 



564 

540 

516 



551 
563 
557 
583 
554 
553 
568 
558 

484 

534 
4*0 
542 

591 

573 

578 

553 
469 
547 
512 
475 
443 
577 
516 
575 



544 

518 

513 

506 
531 
548 

560 



1.053 

80 
176 
105.738 
9.092 
670 
161 
6.386 
950 
541 

3.393 
11,921 

1.566 

1.471 
35 
8 296 
876 

28.637 
12.713 
2.587 

19 

306 
2.656 
9.216 

4799 
40 

121 
3.877 

364 
1.002 

969 
2.923 
6.142 

482 

506 

191 
2.824 
220 273 

409 
4??8 
8.259 

35846 
46 

26.61 1 
25 
20.802 
105.621 
211 
1.677 
526 
733 
416 
28 472 
2.599 

24 
194 
962 
52 368 

26.926 
1.656 

1.180 

496 
1 

18.376 

45 

725 



oecause ot me unreMaoiiiiy 01 statistics based on small samples, means are 
subgroups of less than 15 for a total of 20 examinees 

" Includes 17.345 students who did not report their native language 

t Does not include students who took TOEFL from July 1986 through June 1987 



a recording; thus, every question is presented to every exam- 
inee and the criteria for speededness do not apply. There is 
no way of determining from the data available the adequacy 
of the time allowed for responding to each question. 

For Sections 2 and 3 of the twenty-four forms administered 
between July 1 987 and June 1 989, at least 80 percent of each 



ERIC 



group of examinees were able to complete all the questions 
in each section, and the three-quarter point in tne sections 
was 'eached by 99.5 to 99.9 percent. Thus, one may rea- 
sonably conclude that speed is not an important factor in 
TOP FL scores by these criteria. 
These speededness criteria are not applicable to the TWE. 
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Table 10. TOEFL Total and Section Score M«*ns — 
Normative English-Speaking Examinees Classified by Geographic Re^'on and Native Country* 

(Based on 875.897 students seeking admission to institutions in the United States or Canada who took 1 OEFL fr om July 1987 through June 1989)' 



QnompNcfoQion 
wd Nttiv* Country 



AFRICA 

Atgena 
Angola 
Benin 
Botswana 

Burkina Faso (Upper Volta) 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Cape Verde 

Central African Republic 
Chad 
Comoros 
Congo 
Djibouti 

Egypi ^ 

Fquatonal Guinea 
Ethiopia 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Guinea 

Guinea. Bissau 
Ivory Coast 
Kenya 
Lesotho 
Ltbena 
Libya 

Madagascar 
Malawi 
Mali 

Maunlama 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Namibia 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Rwanda 

Sao Tome and Pnncipe 
Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Sudan 
Swaziland 
Tanzania 
Togo 
Tunisia 
Uganda 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 

Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Behze 
Bermuda 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 

Cayman Islands 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominica 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
French Guiana 
Grenada 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Haiti 

Honduras 
Jamaica 
Martinique 
Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Puerto Rico 

St Christopher and Nevis 
St Lucia 
Sunns me 

Tnrwad and Tobago 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Virgin Islands 

ASIA 

Algrtantstan 
Bangladesh 
Bhutan 
Brunei 




OexOTphtoflfpfoft 
andNaVv Country 



Cambodia (Kampuchea) 
China. People's Republic 
Hong Kong 
India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Kiribati 

Korea 

Laos 

Macau (Macao 66.69) 
Malaysia 
Mauritius 
Mongolia 

Myanmar. Union of 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Yemen 

Sn Lanka 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

EUROPE 

Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Azores 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 

East Germany 

West Germany 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Greenland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Madeira Islands 

Maldives 

MaRaMalta 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

San Marino 

Soviet Union 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Vatican City 

Yugoslavia 

MIDDLE EAST 

Bahrain 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 
Syria 

United Arab Emirates 

PACIFIC REGION 

American Samoa 
Australia 

Caroline Islands 

5* 

Guam 

Mariana Islands 
Marshall Islands 
Nauru 

New Caledonia 

New Zealand 

Papua New Guinea 

Solomon Islands 

Tahiti 

Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 

Western Samoa 



567 
78.694 
71.596 
44,467 
23.971 
154,609 
6 

67.834 
299 
1.796 
23.414 
278 
18 
875 
1.136 
17.475 
9.524 
4.728 
1.388 
4.419 
84.098 
25.027 
4.810 



6 
25 
1.051 
10 
1.511 
116 
4.459 
464 
1.174 
1.015 
17.694 
314 
11.912 
201 
12.262 
5 

587 
953 
20 
4.122 
32 
89 
4 
10 
74 
47 
2.377 
3.658 
2.483 
612 
655 
2 

1.008 
7.001 
2.174 
3,411 
9.511 
10 
1.609 



585 
8,252 

777 
4.886 
9.425 
6.088 
5.864 

741 

598 
6.891 
2.961 
1,711 



470 
75 
604 
11 

1 

29 
216 



101 
68 



20 



52 
51 
5? 
56 
51 
49 

46 

53 
52 
55 
58 
55 
51 
52 
52 
58 
60 
49 
54 
50 
49 
53 



51 

60 

60 
56 
53 
57 
62 
61 
54 
58 
60 
57 
55 

57 
60 
57 
56 
59 
60 



55 
55 
62 
60 
56 
58 
57 

55 
05 
62 
58 
52 

57 



52 
54 
53 
58 
50 
50 
54 
51 
50 
50 
53 
50 



54 
54 

50 
57 

57 
46 



56 
54 

53 
50 



57 



47 
54 

50 
58 
49 
50 

52 
46 
51 
52 
59 
52 
51 
54 
51 

57 
47 
54 
51 
49 
51 



51 
60 

59 
55 
51 
55 
59 
59 
55 
56 
59 
56 
53 

55 
55 
49 
57 
56 
61 



56 
55 
60 
57 
54 
56 
56 

53 
55 
58 
57 
52 



47 
50 
49 
53 
47 
44 
52 
45 
44 
46 
49 
45 



50 
50 
47 
57 

52 
45 



54 

52 
52 
47 



54 



46 

53 
51 
58 
49 
49 

53 
49 
50 
53 
59 
53 
51 
54 
51 
57 
58 
44 
54 
51 
49 
51 



51 
58 

59 
55 
48 
55 
57 
57 
56 
54 
58 
55 
51 

55 
54 

52 
58 
53 
60 



56 
54 
59 
55 
54 
56 
56 

53 
56 
57 
58 
50 

54 



45 
48 
46 
52 
45 
42 
50 
44 
42 
44 
46 
43 



48 

50 
45 
54 

51 
42 



I 

I 
i 



51 
50 
52 
47 



51 



490 

521 
506 
571 
496 
465 

505 
499 
506 
535 
586 
534 
513 
532 
513 
569 
583 
465 
541 
505 
469 
514 



506 
594 

592 
553 
509 
558 
593 
586 
564 
559 
580 
563 
532 

559 
563 
527 
569 
561 
604 



556 
547 
605 
572 
547 

9W 

564 

538 
551 
589 
569 
515 

551 



480 
506 
496 
544 
472 
451 
521 
467 
451 
467 
500 
462 



506 
511 
477 
560 

531 
452 



538 
521 
526 
479 



538 



1.649 
131.409 
334.962 
151.724 
63.916 
350.110 
29 

244.823 
1,175 
7.016 
156.902 
1.118 
101 
2.894 
3.243 
57.246 
46.384 
27.369 
5.406 
14.063 
375/26 
1 0f .895 
31.209 



34 

52 
2.706 
10 
6.175 
347 
23.588 
1.528 
3.907 
3.520 
44.779 
919 
33.301 
990 
53.175 
29 
1.529 
3.209 
90 
14.210 
63 
345 
13 
40 
224 
124 
8.953 
13.017 
8.439 
2.546 
2.932 
4 

9.460 
15.545 

8.140 

9.627 
27.469 
34 

4.284 



3.696 
74.178 

9.355 
20.065 
59.091 
22.596 
45.026 

3.590 

3.080 
49.201 
16.817 

7,541 



5.763 
502 
3,577 
640 
25 
249 
937 
26 
1 

33 
77 
35 
115 
534 
24 
5 

105 



' Because of the unreliability ol statistics based on small samples, means are not reported for 

subgroups of less than 1 5 for a total of 1 69 enammees 
** Includes 22.206 students who did not report their country of birth or who reported English as their 

native language 

t Total does not include students who look TOEFL from Jury 1986 through June 1987 
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Reliabilities and the Standard Error of 
Measurement 

The reliability of a test is the extent to which it yields con- 
sistent results. The reliability estimates for sections are meas- 
ures of internal consistency or item homogeneity within each 
section. This estimate does not take into account other forms 
of variation such as form-to-form variation or day-to-day 
variation which, for practical reasons, cannot be estimated. 
Table 11 gives average internal consistency reliabilities of the 
scaled scores for the three multiple-choice sections and the 
total test for twenty-four forms administered between July 
1987 and June 1989. For Section 1, the average of the 
reliabilities for the twenty-four forms was .86. For Section ?, 
the average of the reliabilities was .85. For Section 3, the 
average of the reliabilities was .89. For the total test, the 
average of the reliabilities was .95. 



Table 11. Reliabilities and Standard Errors of Measurement* 







SCOt 


Stctkm 


fallibility 


AflMwirwnwif 


1 . Listening Comprehension 


.86 


25 


2. Structure and Written Expression 


.85 


2.8 


3. Vocabulary and Reading 






Comprehension 


.89 


2.4 


Total Score 


I "?5 .1 


— -— - ~ 



* Averaged over twenty four forms adrr mistered between July 1987 and June 
1989. Based only on examinees tested in the United States and Canada 



The standard error of measurement is an estimate of the 
probable extent of the error inherent in a test score due to the 
imperfect precision of the measurement process. If it were 
possible to administer the same or closely parallel forms of 
the test to a given individual many times, the resulting scores 
would be expected to vary somewhat due to errors of meas- 
urement. The scoro the individual would achieve on the test if 
there were no errors of measurement is called the "true 
score." The observed scores are normally distributed around 
this true score. The standard deviation of that distribution is 
the standard error of measurement. 

The standard error of measurement is expressed in the 
same units as the reported score, which makes it very useful 
in interpreting the scores of individuals Table 11 shows that 
the standard error of measurement for Section 1 is 2.5 points; 
for Section 2. 2.P points; for Section 3, 2.4 points; and for the 
total score. 14.8 points. That is, for Section 1 , approximately 
two-thirds of the examinees have true scores within 2.5 points 
of their reported scores, and about 95 percent have true 
scores within 5.0 points of their reported scores. For Section 
2, these intervals are slightly wider. Approximately two-thirds 
of the examinees have true scores extending 2.8 points on 
either side of their reported scores, and about 95 percent 
have true scores within 5.6 points of their reported scores. For 
Section 3, approximately two-thirds of the exanr.inees have 
true scores within 2.4 points of their reported scores, while 95 
percent have true scores within 4.8 points of their reported 
scores. For the total score, the corresponding intervals ex 
tend 14.8 points on either side of the reported score for two- 
thirds of the examinees and 29 6 points on either side of the 
reported score for 95 percent of the examinees. 

In comparing total scores for two examinees, one should 
not conclude that one score represents a significantly higher 
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level of proficiency in English than another score unless there 
is a difference of at least 30 points between them. In compar- 
ing section scores for two persons, the difference should be at 
least 5 points for Section 1 , at least 6 points for Section 2, and 
at least 5 points for Section 3. 

The reliability of the TWE is evaluated by examining the 
agreement between the two ratings assigned to each essay 
paper. As a measure of scorer agreement, the product- 
moment correlation between first and second ratings is 
computed. For both the March 1989 and May 1989 admini- 
strations, the correlation was .76. In addition to this correla- 
tion, coefficient alpha, which is a measure of agreement 
between ratings taking into account that there are two ratings 
per essay, is computed. Coefficient alpha for both the March 
1989 and May 1989 administrations was .87 

Reliability of Gain Scores 

The most obvious way to measure a change in score from 
one administration to another is to note the simple difference 
between the two scores. Unfortunately, this procedure has 
some limitations (see, for example, Linn and Slinde, 1977, 
pages 1 21 -1 50). The reliability of the difference of two scores 
is typically less than the reliability of either score alone. Other 
things being equal, the reliability of the difference decreases 
as the correlation between pretest and posttest increases. 
For example, if the reliability of both pretest and posttest is 
about .90 and if the standard deviations of the scores are 
assumed to be equal, the reliability of the gain scores de- 
creases from .80 to .50 as the correlation between pre- and 
posttest increases from .50 to .80. If the correlation is as high 
as the reliability, the reliability of the gain scores is zero. 

The analysis of data obtained from a group of students at 
San Francisco State University indicates that score gains 
decrease as a function of proficiency level at the time of 
initial testing (Swinton, 1983). For this group, student scores 
were obtained at the start of an intensive English language 
program and at its completion thirteen weeks later. Students 
whose initial scores were in the 353-400 range showed 
an average gain of 61 points while students whose initial 
scores were in the 453-500 range showed an average gain of 
42 points. 

The attribution of gains requires caution, since they may 
reflect increased language proficiency, a practice effect, and 
regression toward the mean. In the case of this group, an 
attempt was made to remove the effects of regression and 
practice by administering another form of TOEFL one week 
after the pretest. Initial scores in the 353-400 range increased 
about 20 points on the retest, while initial scores in the 453- 
500 range improved about 1 7 points on the retest. The greater 
part of these gains can be attributed to the effects of practice 
and regression, although a small part may reflect the effect of 
one week of instruction. 

Subtracting the retest gain (20 points) from the posttest 
gain (61 points), it was possible to determine that, within this 
sample, students with initial scores in the 353 400 range 
showed a real gain on the TOEFL of 41 points during thirteen 
weeks of instruction. Similarly, students in the 453 500 initial 
score range showed a 25 point gain in real language profi- 
ciency after adjusting fc, the effects of practice and regres- 

25 



sion. Thus, the lower the initial score, the greater will be the 
probable gain over a fixed period of instruction. Other factors, 
such as the nature of the instructional program, will affect gain 
scores also. 

The TOEFL program has published a manual (Swinton, 
1983) that describes a methodology suitable for conducting 
local gains studies. University-affiliated and private English 
language institutes may wish to conduct gains studies with 
their own students to determine the amount of time that is 
ordinarily required to improve from one score level to another. 

Intercorrefations Among Scores 

The three multiple-choice sections of the TOEFL test are 
designed to measure different skills within the general domain 
of English proficiency. It is commonly recognized that these 
skills are interrelated; persons who are highly proficient in 
one area tend to be proficient in the other areas as well. If this 
relationship were perfect, there would be no need to report 
scores for each section. The scores would represent the 
same information repeated several times, rather than differ- 
ent aspects of language proficiency. 

Table 12 gives the correlation coefficients measuring the 
extent of the relationships among the three sections and with 
the total test score. A correlation coefficient of 1.0 would 
indicate a perfect relationship between the two scores, and 
0.0 would indicate a total lack of relationship, i he table shows 
average correlations over the twenty-four forms administered 
between July 1987 and June 1989. Correlations between the 
section scores and the total score are spuriously high be- 
cause the section scores are included in the total. The ob- 
served correlations indicate that there is a fairly strong rela- 
tionship among the skills tested by the three multiple-choice 
sections of the test, but that the section scores provide some 
unique information. 



Table 12. Intercorrelatlons Among the Scores* 



SMtion 


1 


2 


3 


TOlMl 


1. Listening Comprehension 




.68 


.70 


.87 


2. Structure and Written Expression 


.68 




.79 


.92 


3. Vocabulary and Reading 










Comprehension 


.70 


.79 




.93 


Total Score 


.87 


.92 


.93 





* Averaged over twenty-four forms administered between July 1987 and June 
1989. Based only on examinees tested in the United States and Canada. 



Correlations are also obtained between the TWE scores 
and the TOEFL section and total scores. For the March 1989 
administration, the correlation between TWE scores and 
Section 1 scaled scores was .65. The correlation between 
TWE scores and Section 2 scaled scores was .64, and, for 
Section 3 scores and TWE scores, the correlation was .62. 
The TOEFL-TWE total score correlation was .67. For the May 
1989 administration, the correlation between TWE scores 
and Section 1 scaled scores was .63. The correlation be- 
tween TWE scores and Section 2 scaled scores was .64, and, 
for Section 3 scaled scores and TWE scores, the correlation 
was .62. The TOEFL-TWE total score correlation was .67. 
From these data, it can be concluded that a moderate rela- 
tionship exists between skills tested by the three multiple- 
choice sections of TOEFL and the TWE and that the TWE 
measures abilities distinct from those measured by TOEFL. 
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Validity 

In addition to being reliable, there should be an indication 
that a test is valid, that is, that it actually measures what it is 
intended to measure. For example, a test of basic mathema- 
tical skills that yielded very consistent scores would be 
considered reliable. But if those scores showed little relation- 
ship to students' performance in basic mathematics courses, 
the validity of the test would be questionable. This would be 
particularly true if the scores did show a strong relationship 
to the students' performance in other areas, such as lan- 
guage or social studies. For TOEFL, the question of validity 
relates to how well the test measures a person's proficiency in 
English as a second or foreign language. 

Establishing the validity of a test is admittedly one of the 
most difficult tasks facing those who design the test. For this 
reason, validity is usually confirmed by analyzing the test from 
a number of perspectives. 

Although researchers have stated definitions for many dif- 
ferent types of validity, it is generally recognized that validity 
refers to the usefulness of inferences made from test scores 
(APA, 1985). To support inferences, validation should include 
several types of evidence, e.g., content-related, criterion- 
related, and construct-related. The nature of the evidence 
should depend on the specific infarence or use of the test. 

To establish content-related evidence, one must demon- 
strate that the content and behavior exhibited on a test consti- 
tute an adequate sample of the content and behaviors of the 
subject or field tested. Criterion-related evidence of validity 
applies when one wishes to draw a relationship between a 
score cn some other variable, called a criterion, ?nd a score 
on the test under consideration. Two basic types of criterion- 
related evidence refer to the traits or skills that are related to 
variation in test scores. For a test that reports three section 
scores and a writing score, such as TOEFL-TWE, research 
should provide evidence that the test measures four differ- 
ent constructs. Such research should also support the label 
assigned to each construct in the name of each section. Of 
the three kinds of validity evidence, content-related evidence 
is established by examining the content of the test, whereas 
criterion-related and construct-related evidence frequently 
involve judgments based on statistical relationships. 

Content-related evidence for the TOEFL is the responsibil- 
ity of the TOEFL Committee of Examines (see page 6), which 
has developed a comprehensive list of specifications for 
items appearing in the different sections of the test. The 
specifications identify the aspects of English that are to be 
tested and describe appropriate techniques for testing them. 
The specifications are continually reviewed and revised as 
appropriate to ensure that the test reflects both current Eng- 
lish usage and current theory as to the nature of second 
language proficiency. 

The TOEFL Research Committee (see page 6) has under- 
taken a program to systematically analyze the content of the 
test through rigorous research methodologies. A study by 
Duran, Canale, Penfield, Stansfield, and Liskin-Gasparro 
(1985) analyzed one form of TOEFL from several different 
frameworks related to contemporary ideas about aspects of 
communicative competence. These frameworks take into 
account the grammatical, sociolinguistic, and discourse 
competencies required to answer TOEFL items correctly. 
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While the competencies and the degree to which TOEFL 
measures them vary considerably across sections, the 
results indicate that successful performance on the test 
requires a wide range of competencies. Although the authors 1 
findings are too numerous to cite in detail, a few of them are 
described below. 

In general, it was found that the range and complexity of 
skills required on various sections of the TOEFL test are 
directly related to the amount of language used and to the 
semantic and textual complexity of TOEFL items. The mini- 
talks and extended conversations in Section 1 and the read- 
ing comprehension passages in Section 3 are the only parts 
of the test that involve multiple items based on a single 
context. Because the context of these items is more fully 
developed than the context of items in the rest of the test, 
these items are more natural and require a greater number of 
communicative skills of examinees. 

Section 1 is the only section of the test requiring skills that 
involve the recognition of pronunciation. This section atte *s 
to simulate actual listening tasks. While clear enunciation 
helps ensure that examinees have a maximum chance to 
recognize the meaning of utterances, it does not require 
examinees to utilize speech recognition skills that deviate far 
from the lexical and grammatical structure of formal academic 
language. A similar type of speech, alluded to as "foreigner 
talk," has been found to occur when native speakers make a 
special effort to communicate w ; th nonnative speakers. Al- 
though Part A of Section 1 seems to focus principally on 
recognition of phonetic, grammatical, and lexical aspects of 
spoken English, the language of the stimulus material makes 
use of several speech act functions. Over half of the state- 
ment items in Part A give information simply and directly, 
while the remaining may indirectly advise, invite, seek ap- 
proval, make a suggestion, and so forth. Over half of the 
statement items contain idiomatic expressions, which are 
usually noun or verb compounds. 

According to Duran et al. (1985), idiomatic expressions are 
even more prevalent in the dialogues that make up Part B of 
Section 1. They occurred in approximately two-thirds of the 
stimuli for these items. In contrast to items in Part A, most 
dialogue items are not direct requests for, or offers of, infor- 
mation. Rather, such items reflect several other direct and 
indirect communicative purposes. Some of the indirectly ex- 
pressed messages in dialogue stimuli are request for help, 
promise, complaint, slight insult, suggestion, impatience, 
annoyance, advice, and denial. About 20 percent of the state- 
ments made by the second speaker reflect a direct or an 
indirect response to the request of the first speaker. Another 
20 percent reflect a modification of the first speaker's com- 
ment. Other dialogues reflect elaboration of information, clari- 
fication, and suggestions offered by the second speaker in 
reaction to the first speaker's statement or comment. 

Part C of Section 1 consists of questions based on several 
minitalks and extended conversations. Duran et al. found that 
Part C displays a formal style of speech that closely approxi- 
mates expository prose in its vocabulary, sentence formation, 
and discourse structure. Idiomatic forms are less prevalent in 
this part of Section 1. Nonetheless, due to the length and 
complexity of these texts, many more competencies u re re- 
quired to understand stimulus passages. Sentence formation 
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aural recognition skills include simple sentence word order 
and compound and complex sentence word order with em- 
bedded subordination. The topic of stimulus passages is 
relevant to academic life or classroom content, and the pas- 
sages are drawn verbatim from academic texts. In approxi- 
mately half the items in this part, the relationship between test 
questions and correct response options is elliptical. Ellipsis, 
or the deletion of mutually understood information, is typical 
of natural communication. 

Information regarding the perceptions of college faculty of 
the validity of the Listening Comprehension section is avail- 
able in A Sun/ay of Academic Demands Related to Listening 
Skills (Powers, 1985). Powers found that "the three kinds of 
listening comprehension questions used currently in the TOEFL 
were rated (by faculty) as being among the most appropriate 
of those considered" (p. 14). 

Section 2 of the TOEFL test, Structure and Written Expres- 
sion, requires more diverse orthographic recognition skills 
than does Section 1. Duran et al. found that capitalization- 
marking formal identity in English, such as the proper names 
of people, places, books, historical events, dates, and nation- 
alities, occurred in almost 50 percent of the items. The most 
essential competencies necessary for both parts of Section 2 
are concerned with the recognition of vocabulary and word 
formation, along with phrase, clause, and sentence forma- 
tion. Idiomatic expressions occur frequently, and function 
words and inflected forms of content words test a variety of 
grammar-based concepts. Some of these concepts include 
location, direction, quantity, time, possession, and compari- 
son. Many of the items in this section refer to classroom 
content that is typical of secondary school or college courses 
in North America. Discourse competencies required in Sec- 
tion 2 include the recognition of lexical and sentence-level 
cohesive devices, such as pronouns, clausal reduction, paral- 
lel structure, and conjoiners binding semantic relationships 
between clauses. 

According to Duran et al., Section 3, Vocabulary and Read- 
ing Comprehension, is more oriented toward the conveyance 
of meaning than is Section 2. The two parts in this section 
differ markedly in the length of item stimuli. This explains why 
the reading comprehension part tests a greater variety of 
competencies than does the vocabulary part. Because vo- 
cabulary items are shorter, they test competencies that are 
more similar to those tested in Section 2. 

The stimulus portion of vocabulary items has been found 
to manifest idiomatic vocabulary frequently, especially noun 
compounds, and function words indicating special relation- 
ship and quantity. Although most stimulus sentences exhibit 
the subject-verb-object word order, passive constructions 
are frequently used as well. Sentence-level cohesion devices 
are also noticeable. Although the stimulus sentences used in 
vocabulary items are fairly short, this helps to ensure that 
examinees will not infer the meaning of the tested word solely 
on the basis of the words in the stimulus. Thus, the use of 
short stimuli maintains the validity of this part as a measure 
of vocabulary while integrating sentence level features into 
the item. 

In their content analysis of one form of the test, Duran et al. 
judged that the passages in the reading comprehension part 
form a rich sample of language for examinees. The passages 
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invoke an almost exhaustive array of grammatical compe- 
tencies and many discourse competencies. The passages 
exhibit complex sentence patterns known to be typical of 
advanced expository prose, such as that found in college text- 
books and technical writing. The passages frequently rely 
on cohesive devices to bind interclausal semantic or pro- 
positional relationships, although they do not always exhibit 
the planned organization of ideas that one might expect to 
find in formal rhetoric. The questions for reading compre- 
hension passages often focus on '-eral meaning, such as 
main ideas and details. In other questions, the examinee 
must J nfer details not explicitly stated in the passage, such as 
probable corsequences, or infer the writer's viewpoint, atti- 
tude, or tone. 

For additional information related to the content validity of 
the test, see "What TOEFL Is Like" on page 7. 

In 1984, the TOEFL program held an invitational confer- 
ence to discuss the content validity of the current test. The 
conference brought together some two dozen specialists in 
the testing of English as a second language. The papers 
presented at the conference are available in Toward Commu- 
nicative Competence Testing: Proceedings of the Second 
TOEFL Invitational Conference (Stansfieid, 1986). This report 
provides additional information about the language tasks 
that appear on the current TOEFL and is an important refer- 
ence for an understanding of the content validity of the test. 
Changes in the test, designed to make it more reflective of 
communicative competence, are enumerated on pages 92- 
93 of that report. 

Some of the earliest and most basic TOEFL research 
attempted to match performance on the test with other indica- 
tors of English language proficiency, thus providing criterion- 
related evidence of TOEFLs validity. In seme cases these 
indicators were tests themselves. 

A study conducted by Maxwell (1965) at the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California found a .87 correlation 
between total scores on TOEFL and the English proficiency 
test used for the placement of foreign students at that cam- 
pus. This correlation was based on a total sample of 238 
students (202 men and 36 women, 191 graduates and 47 
undergraduates) enrolled at the university during the fall of 
1964. Upshur (1966) conducted a study to determine the 
correlation between TOEFL and the Michigan Test of English 
Language Proficiency. This was based on a total group of 1 00 
students enrolled at San Francisco State College (N = 50), 
Indiana University (N = 38), and Park College (N = 12) and 
yielded a correlation of .89. Other studies comparing TOEFL 
and Michigan Test scores have been done by Pack (1972) 
and Gershman (1977). In 1966 a study was carried out at the 
American Language Institute (ALI) at Georgetown University 
comparing scores on TOEFL with scores on the ALI test 
developed at Georgetown. The correlation of the two tests 
for 104 students was .79. 

In addition to comparing TOEFL with other tests, some of 
these studies included investigations of how performance on 
TOEFL related to teacher ratings. In the ALI Georgetown 
study the correlation between TOEFL and these ratings for 
115 students was .73. Four other institutions reported similar 
correlations. Table 13 gives the data from these studies. At 
each of the institutions (designated by code letters in the 



table) the students were ranked in four, five, or six categories 
based on their proficiency in English as determined by univer- 
sity tests or other judgments of their ability to pursue regular 
academic courses (American Language Institute, 1966). 

Table 13. Correlation*©! Total TOEFL Scorea 
with Unl varsity Ratlnga 



(MiwsNy 


a« 1 m i — j_ 

rtUmOm Of OTUOVmV 


Cim iv tart Jon f with RotktQO 


A 


215 


.78 


B 


91 


.87 


C 


15 


.76 


D 


279 


.79 



Looking at criterion-related evidence of TOEFLs validity 
from a different point of view, two additional studies compared 
performance on TOEFL with other, more direct indicators of 
ability to use Kiglish. The first of these studies (Pitcher and 
Ra, 1967) was designed to determine the degree to which 
TOEFL scores, especially on the Writing Ability section (one 
of the five sections used prior to 1 976), correlated with ratings 
of actual writing. A group of 310 foreign students enrolled in 
colleges and universities throughout the country were given 
all parts of the TOEFL test and then asked to write four 
essays, one on each of four assigned topics. Every essay 
was rated twice on a four-point scale of overall quality by each 
of two readers working independently. The correlation be- 
tween the sum of the first four ratings given to a student with 
the sum of the second four ratings was .85, indicating a 
reader reliability of .92 for the sum of the eight ratings. The 
correlations of the five TOEFL section scores used at that 
time with the sum of the eight ratings of writing ability as 
indicated by the essays ranged from a low of .56 for the 
Listening Comprehension section to a high of .74 for both the 
English Structure and Writing Ability sections. These correla- 
tions are shown in Table 14. 

Table 14. Correlations of TOEFL Scorea 
with the Sum of Thame Ratlnga 

(N m 310) 



TOCFLBcom 


Common wftft Sum of Rating* 


Listening Comprehension 


.56 


English Structure 


.74 


Vocabulary 


.71 


Reading Comprehension 


.65 


Writing Ability 


.74 


TOEFL Total 


78 



The correlation of total scores on TOEFL with the sum of 
the eight ratings was .78, quite similar to the correlations 
reported in Table 13, especially those for universities A, C, 
and D. 

In the second of these studies on the five-section test, Pike 
(1976) investigated the relationship of TOEFL and its subsec- 
tions to a number of alternate criterion measures, including 
writing samples, cloze tests, oral interviews, and sentence 
combining exercises. In general, the results confirmed a 
close relationship between the five sections of TOEFL and the 
English skills they were intended to measure. Among the 
most significant findings of this study were the correlations 
between TOEFL subscores and two nonobjective measures: 
oral interviews and writing samples (essays). 
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Table 15 gives the correlation coefficients for the three 
language groups participating in the study. Moreover, the 
figures are shown for both the total interview ratings and the 
grammar and vocabulary subscore- ; essay ratings are 
listed according to two different scoring schemes— one focus- 
ing on essay content and one on essay form. The strong 
correlations and common variances found in Pike's study 
between some of the sections of the TOEFL test led to the 
combining and revising of those sections for the three-part 
version of the test. 

Table 15. Correlations ox TOEFL Subscores 



with Interview and Essay Ratings 





fniwfvtow 
Qrnn. VocMb, Tottl 


Cont$M form 


Listening £ 8r , u 

Comprehension , h,e 
Japan 


.84 .84 .84 
76 .75 78 
84 .83 .82 


.83 .91 
.76 .83 
.59 72 


English J™ 

Structure V 

Japan 


.86 .87 .87 
.88 .87 .87 
70 .69 .71 


.86 .92 
.88 .98 
.55 .81 


Peru 

Vocabulary Chile 
Japan 


82 .83 .82 
77 .77 75 
.55 .62 .59 


.80 84 
.74 .83 
45 .66 


Reading £ 8r , u 

Comprehension 7 8 
Japan 


.88 .87 .87 
74 .76 .75 
.62 .62 .62 


84 .85 

.67 .82 
.61 .73 


Writing £ 8r , u 

Ability 9 18 
Japan 


.86 .85 .86 
.79 .78 75 
.59 .62 .60 


.85 .93 
77 .88 
.64 .73 



Other criterion-related evidence of TOEFL's validity are 
those studies that have focused on the relationship of TOEFL 
to some widely used aptitude tests. To some extent, however, 
the findings of these studies also lend support to the con- 
struct-related validity evidence by showing the extent to which 
the test measures a particular construct or trait— in this case, 
proficiency in English as a foreign language. One of these 
studies (Angelis, Swinton, and Cowell, 1979) compared the 
performance of nonnative speakers of English on TOEFL with 
their performance on the verbal portions of the GRE Aptitude 
(now General) Test (graduates) or both the SAT and ihe Test 
of Standard Written English (undergraduates). As indicated in 
Table 16, the GRE verbal performance of the nonnative 
speakers was extremely low in comparison with the perform- 
ance of the native speakers. Similar results were reported for 
undergraduates (Table 17). 



Table 16. GRE Verbal Score Comparisons 





M»n S.D. fM. S.EM 


Experimental Group 
(Nonnatives) (N = 186) 
Native Speakers (N = 1 ,495) 


274 67 7 8 30 
514 128 .94 32 


Table 17. SAT and TSWE Score Comparisons 




BATV*b*l 


Moon S.O. *ol S.EM 


Experimental Group 
(Nonnatives) (N = 210) 
Native Speakers (N = 1,765) 


269 67 .77 33 
425 106 .91 32 




mm 


Moon SO. flW. B.EM. 


Experimental Group 
(Nonnatives) (N*210) 
Native Speakers (N * 1765) 


28 8.8 .84 4 
42.35 11.09 .89 3.7 



Wilson (1 982) conducted a similar study of all GRE, TOEFL, 
and GMAT examinees during a two-year period extending 
from 1977 to 1979. These results, depicted in Table 18, 
combined with those obtained in the earlier study by Angelis, 
Swinton, and Cowell, warrant an important conclusion for 
admissions officers: Verbal aptitude test scores of nonnative 
examinees are significantly lower than the scores earned by 
native English speakers. On the other hand, quantitative 
aptitude scores are not greatly affected by a lack of language 
proficiency. Further, analyses of each study show that only 
when TOEFL scores reach approximately the 625 level do 
verbal aptitude test scores of foreign candidates reach the 
level normally obtained by native English speakers. 



Table 18. GRE nnd GMAT Score Comparisons, 1977-79 



Toot Poputotion 


N 


Vorboi 
Moon 


OUMMMAw 
Moon 


Anotytfcot 
Moon 


GRE all 

GRE foreign ESL 
(TOEFL mean = 552) 


831,650 
2.442 


479 
345 


518 
606 


496 
400 


GMAT all 

GMAT foreign ESL 
(TOEFL Mean = 542) 


563,849 
3,918 


26 
15.7 


27 
29 


NA 
NA 



To provide guidelines for those who may be evaluating 
applicants presenting scores from more than one of the 
above tests. Angelis, Swinton. and Cowell (1979) conducted 
special analyses. Results indicated that, for graduate-ievel 
applicants, 475 on TOEFL is a critical deciding point for 
interpretations of GRE verbal scores. Applicants above that 
level tend to have GRE verbal scores that, although lower 
than scores for natives, fall within a range for which estimates 
of verbal ability can be made for students with similar TOEFL 
scores. Those below the 475 TOEFL level tend to have such 
low GRE verbal scores that such estimates cannot easily be 
made. At the undergraduate level, 435 on TOEFL is a key 
decision point. SAT verbal scores for applicants below that 
level are not likely to be informative. Similarly, Powers (1980) 
found that a TOEFL score of 450 is required before GMAT 
verbal scores begin to discriminate among examinees. 

All of these TOEFL score levels are below the ranges 
normally considered indicators of proficiency required for 
academic study (see page 19), thus demonstrating that valid 
comparisons of verbal aptitude can be made for acceptable 
applicants so long as the applicants compared have similar 
TOEFL scores. 

As noted earlier, interpreting the relationship between lan- 
guage proficiency and aptitude and achievement test scores 
in verbal areas can be complex. Few of even the most 
qualified foreign applicants approach native proficiency in 
English. Thus, verbal aptitude scores of nonnative English 
speaKers are likely to be depressed even when TOEFL test 
scores are high. Only when TOEFL scores are at the native 
speaker level (625 or above) does the distribution of scores 
on a verbal aptitude test become similar to the distribution 
obtained by native English speakers. Cultural factors and 
cross-national differences in educational programs may also 
affect performance on tests of verbal ability. 

The TOEFL program has published three research reports 
that can assist in evaluating the effect of language profic- 
iency on an applicant's performance on specific standardized 
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tests. The Performance of Normative Speaker of English on 
TOEFL and Verbal Aptitude Tests (Angelis, Swinton. and 
Cowell, 1979) gives comparative data about the performance 
of a group of foreign students on TOEFL and either the GRE 
verbal or the SAT verbal and the Test of Standard Written 
English. The Relationship between Scores on the Graduate 
Management Admission Test and the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (Powers, 1 980) compares performance on 
TOEFL and GMAT Additional information and recent com- 
parisons are available in GMAT and GRE Aptitude Test Per- 
formance in Relation to Primary Language and Scores on 
TOEFL (Wilson, 1982). 

TOEFL is a three-part test. Support for the three-part divi- 
sion is evidenced by the pattern of correlations between each 
of the TOEFL sections and other tests (Angelis, Swinton, and 
Cowell, 1979). The GRE verbal score correlates highest with 
the Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension section of TOEFL 
(.623). The same section correlates highest (.681) with the 
SAT verbal score. This is to be expected since both verbal 
aptitude tests rely heavily on reading and vocabulary. For the 
College Board's Test of Standard Written English, the highest 
correlation (.708) is with Section 2 of TOEFL, Structure and 
Written Expression. Again, this is to be expected since the 
Test of Standard Written English uses knowledge of grammar 
and related linguistic elements as indicators of writing ability. 
In all three cases, the lowest correlations are those with 
Section 1 of TOEFL, Listening Comprehension. Since none of 
the other tests includes items that attempt to measure ability 
to understand spoken English, this again is to be expected. 

In another study, comparing performance of nonnative 
speakers of English on TOEFL and the Graduate Manage- 
ment Admission Test, Powers (1980) reports the same pat- 
tern of correlations. As indicated in Table 19, the highest 
GMAT verbal-TOEFL correlation is that for the Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehensir action. Correlations for Sec- 
tion 2 are slightly lower and . i for Section 1 (listening) are 
the lowest. The fact that the correlations for the quantitative 
section of the GMAT are the lowest of all (ranging from .29 to 
.39) provides support for the discriminant validity of TOEFL as 
a measure of verbal skills in contrast to quantitative skills. 

Afinal conclusion of this study, which touches on the overall 
relationship between the two tests, is that a minimum TOEFL 
total score of approximately 450 is required before GMAT 
verbal scores begin to discriminate among candidates with 
respect to verbal ability as measured by the GMAT. 



Other TOEFL Programs 



Test of Written English (TWE ) 

This thirty-minute essay test provides the examinee with an 
opportunity to perform academic writing tasks similar to those 
required of students in North American universities. This 
includes the ability to generate and organize ideas on paper, 
to support those ideas with examples or evidence, and to use 
the conventions of standard written English. 
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Table 19. Simple Correlations Between 
GMAT and TOEFL Scores 





TOEFL 8cor*§ 






Structure 


Voctbutmy 








flfNf 


tod 






turning 


nn iihii 

v¥Ttmn 


*■ <»— — 

n&mQtng 


i Tout 


QHATSCQf 


Compftwrton Expm$fon < 




GMAT Verbal 


.58 


.66 


.69 


.71 


GMAT Quantitative 


.29 


.37 


39 


.39 


GMAT Total 


.52 


.61 


.64 


.66 



In early attempts to obtain construct-related evidence of 
validity for TOEFL, two studies were conducted comparing 
the performance of native and nonnative speakers of English 
on the test. Angoff and Sharon (1970) found that the mean 
scores on TOEFL of native speakers in the United States 
were much higher than those of foreign students who had 
taken the same test. Evidence that the test was quite easy for 
the American students is found in the obtirvations that their 
mean scores were not only high but homogeneously high 
relative to those of the foreign students; that their score 
distributions were highly negatively skewed; and that a high 
proportion of them earned maximum or near-maximum scores 
on the test. 

A more detailed study of native speaker performance on 
TOEFL was conducted by Clark (1977). Once again, per- 
formance on the test as a whole proved similar to that of the 
native speakers included in the Angoff and Sharon study. The 
mean raw score for the native speakers, who took two dif- 
ferent forms of TOEFL, was 1 34 (out of 1 50). This compared 
to mean scores of 88 and 89 for the nonnative speakers who 
had originally taken the same forms. However, additional 
analysis showed that "the native speakers did not perform 
equally well on all three sections of the test. While their 
mean percentage of incorrect itoms for the Listening Compre- 
hension section of the test was 4.4 percent, tne percentages 
for the Structure and Written Expression and Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension sections were 14.6 and 12.1, 
respectively. 

Such information is useful for test development since it 
provides guidelines on which to base evaluations of ques- 
tions at the review stage. A detailed analysis of the relevant 
questions from the Clark study indicated that, even though 
not all the native speakers chose the correct answers, the 
points tested represent basic features of English that would 
appear to be indispensable for effective academic work at the 
undergraduate level. 



The examinee is given one topic on which to write. As with 
other TOEFL test items, the TWE essay questions are devel- 
oped by specialists in English or ESL, and each essay 
question is field-tested and reviewed by a committee of 
composition specialists, the TWE Core Reader Group. A 
pretested topic will be approved for use in the TWE only if it 
elicits a range of responses at a variety of proficiency levels, 



does not advantage or disadvantage any examinee or group 
of examinees, and does not require special subject matter 
knowledge. The essay questions are also reviewed for racial 
and cultural bias and content appropriatenass according to 
established ETS sensitivity review procedures. 

The essays are read by trained English and ESL composi- 
tion specialists who assign scores based on a six-point, 
criterion-referenced scoring guide. Each essay is read by at 
least two readers working independently. The score an exam- 
inee receives is the average of the scores assigned to the 
essay by the readers. 

At this time the Test of Written English score is not incor- 
porated into the total TOEFL score. Instead, a separate TWE 
score is reported on the TOEFL score report that is mailed 
to the examinee and to the institution(s) to which the exam- 
inee requests that his or her scores be sent. Designated 
score recipients receive a copy of the TWE Scoring Guide, 
which describes the proficiency levels associated with the six 
holistic score points. Sample essays at the six score levels 
are published in the TOEFL Test of Written English Guide. 

TWE test results can assist institutions in evaluating the 
academic writing proficiency of their ESL and EFL students 
and in placing these students in appropriate writing courses. 

Additional information and copies of the TWE Guide may 
be obtained by writing to the TOEFL Program Office, P.O. Box 
6155, Princeton, NJ 08541-6155. 



Test of Spoken English (TSE ) 

The Test of Spoken English was developed by ETS under 
the direction of the TOEFL Policy Council to provide a re- 
liable measure of proficiency in spoken English. The TSE test 
affords educational institutions, government agencies, and 
other organizations a means of predicting the speaking ability 
of nonnative speakers of English for whom oral communica- 
tion can be critical to performance in the classroom or in other 
professional situations. 

TSE is administered twelve times a year on the same dates 
as the TOEFL test. The test takes approximately thirty min- 
utes and can be administered to individuals with cassette or 
reel-to-reel tape recorders or to a group using a language 
laboratory or portable language laboratory equipment pro- 
vided by the TSE program 

The TSE test requires examinees to demonstrate their 
spoken English proficiency by responding orally under timed 
conditions to a variety of printed and aural stimuli that are 
designed to elicit both controlled and spontaneous reactions. 
All examinee responses are recorded on tape. 

The test has seven sections, each involving a particular 
speech activity. The first section is an unscored "warm-up h in 
which the examinee responds to brief general questions. In 
the second section, the examinee reads aloud a printed 
passage of approximately 125 words and is told that scoring 
will be based on pronunciation and overall clarity of speech. 
Time is allowed for preliminary silent reading of the passage. 

In the third section, the examinee sees a series of ten 
partial sentences and is asked to complete each sentence 
orally in a way that conveys meaning and is grammatically 
correct. The fourth section consists of six photographs or 
drawings that "tell a continuous story. ,, After studying the 



drawings briefly, the examinee is asked to tell the story that 
the pictures show and to include as much detail as possible. 
In section 5, the examinee answers a series of spoken ques- 
tions about the content of a single picture. 

Section 6 consists of a series of spoken questions intended 
to elicit free, and somewhat lengthy, responses from the 
examinee. The questions require both descriptions of com- 
mon objects and open-ended expressions of opinion on famil- 
iar issues. The linguistic quality and adequacy of communica- 
tion, rather than specific knowledge revealed, are considered 
in scoring this section. In the seventh and final section, the 
examinee sees a printed schedule, such as for an imaginary 
course or conference, and is asked to describe the program 
(e.g., meeting time, location, subject) as though speaking ♦ 
group of students or colleagues. 

The TSE answer tapes are rated by trained specialists; 
depending on the section, responses to each test section are 
given ratings for two or more of the following categories: 
pronunciation, grammar, fluency, and overall comprehensibil- 
ity. Separate scores for these categories are computed from 
the ratings, and official score reports are sent to institutions 
designated by the examinees. 

The TSE test has broad applicability in situations where it 
is important to have an accurate indication of an individual's 
level of speaking proficiency. For example, academic institu- 
tions may use TSE scores to evaluate the spoken English 
of applicants for teaching assistantships or other academic 
positions; professional licensing agencies may use the 
scores for selection and certification purposes in certain 
health- related professions. Because subscores are provided, 
TSE may be used to diagnose areas of strength or weakness 
in spoken English. The test is not targeted to a single aca- 
demic discipline, field of employment, or other specialized 
language usage; the examinee, regardless of native lan- 
guage or specialization, is required to demonstrate a level of 
general speaking proficiency. 

Additional information about interpretation and use of TSE 
scores may be obtained from the TSE Manual for Score 
Users, which is available from the TSE Program Office, P.O. 
Box 6157, Princeton, NJ 08541-6157, USA. 

Speaking Proficiency English Assessment Kit 
(SPEAK ) 

The Speaking Proficiency English Assessment Kit (SPEAK) 
was developed by the TOEFL program to provide— to institu- 
tions wishing to administer and score the TSE test them- 
selves—a valid and reliable instrument for assessing the 
English speaking proficiency of people who are not native 
speakers of the language. The kit includes SPEAK test form 
1, testing materials for thirty examinees, a description of 
procedures for administering the test, and materials for train- 
ing SPEAK raters. The training materials include eight rater- 
training cassettes and six rater-testing cassettes, as well as 
complete instructions for the training program in the Guide to 
Speak. Raters determine whether they have mastered the 
necessary rating skills by comparing the ratings they assign 
to the rater-testing cassettes with the correct ratings provided 
in the Guide. 

SPEAK test results can be used to evaluate the speaking 
proficiency of nonnative English-speaking applicants for teach- 
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ing assistantships, to measure improvement in speaking pro- 
ficiency over a period of time, or to identify teaching assis- 
tants and others who need additional instruction in English. 

SPEAK test forms 2, 3, and 4, different editions of the test, 
are also available to purchasers of the SPEAK kit. The addi- 
tional forms make it possible to reevaluate the spoken English 
of individuals who have been tested earlier with the original 
SPEAK test. SPEAK test forms 2, 3, and 4 are well suited for 
monitoring the performance of students in English language 
programs and for retesting individuals who, for example, did 
not meet the oral proficiency requirements for positir as 
university teaching assistants on an earlier test. SPEAk test 
forms 2, 3, and 4 are each packaged with thirty test books, 
thirty Examinee Handbooks, one reel-to-reel tape and one 
cassette, and fifty rating sheets. 

Further information about SPEAK is available from the 
TOEFL Program Office. P.O. Box 6155, Princeton, NJ 08541- 
6155, USA 

Secondary Level English Proficiency 
(SLEP) Test 

The Secondary Level English Proficiency test is designed 
for students entering grades seven through twelve who are 
nonnative speakers of English. The test is a measure of 
proficiency in two primary areas: understanding spoken Eng- 
lish and understanding written English. It is based on the 
assumption that language proficiency is a critical factor in 
determining the degree to which students can benefit from 



instruction. SLEP is not an aptitude test or a measure of 
academic achievement; it is a measure of English language 
ability. The results of the test can be very helpful in making 
placement decisions related to assignment to ESL classes, 
placement in a mainstream English-medium program, or exit 
from an ESL program. Because the SLEP scale is sensitive to 
small gains in language skills, the test can be useful for 
program evaluation purposes. 

There are three different forms of the SLEP test, all made to 
the same test specifications, equated, and norm referenced. 
Each test form contains 150 multiple-choice questions of 
eight different types and is divided into two sections, listening 
comprehension and reading comprehension. The questions 
in the first section of the test use taped samples of spoken 
English to test listening comprehension and do not rely heav- 
ily on written materials. The questions in the second section 
measure vocabulary, grammar, and overall reading compre- 
hension and are based on written and visual materials. An- 
swer sheets are easily scored, and technical data for inter- 
preting test results are provided in the SLEP Test Manual. 

SLEP testing materials are available for direct purchase. 
The basic package cf testing materials for each form contains 
twenty SLEP test books, one hundred three-ply answer sheets, 
a copy of the SLEP Test Manual, and a cassette recording of 
the listening comprehension section questions. Each item in 
the basic package may also be purchased separately. 

Additional information and copies of SLEP publications 
may be obtained by writing to SLEP Program Office, P.O. Box 
6155, Princeton, NJ 08541-6155, USA. 



Procedures at Test Centers 



Standard, uniform procedures are important in any testing 
program, but are essential for an examination that is given 
worldwide. Therefore, the TOEFL program provides detailed 
guidelines for test center supervisors to ensure uniform ad- 
ministrations. Preparing for a TOEFL/TSE Administration is 
mailed to test supervisors well in advance of the test date. 
This publication describes the arrangements the supervisor 
must make to prepare for the test administration, including 
selecting testing rooms and the associate supervisors and 
proctors who will be needed on the day of the test. 

The Manual for Administering TOEFL, included with every 
shipment of test materials, describes appropriate seating 
plans, the kind of equipment that should be used for the 
Listening Comprehension section, the priorities for admitting 
examinees to the testing room, and instructions for distribut- 
ing and collecting test materials. It also contains detailed 
instructions for the actual administration of the test. 

The TOEFL program office works with test center super- 
visors to ensure that the same practices and procedures are 
followed at all centers, and it conducts workshops during 
which supervisors can discuss with TOEFL staff the proce- 
dures for administering the test. TOEFL staff respond to all 



inquiries from supervisors and examinees regarding cir- 
cumstances or conditions associated with test administra- 
tions, and they investigate all complaints received about 
specific administrations. 



Measures to Protect Test Security 

To protect the validity of the test scores, the TOEFL office 
constantly reviews and refines procedures to increase the 
security of the test before, during, and after its administration. 

Because of the importance of TOEFL test scores to exam- 
inees and to institutions, there are inevitably some individuals 
who will engage in practices designed to increase their 
reported scores. The careful selection of supervisors, a high 
proctor-to-examinee ratio, and carefully developed proce- 
dures for the administration of the test (explained in the 
Manual for Administering TOEFL) are measures designed 
to prevent or discourage examinee attempts at impersona- 
tion, copying, theft of test materials, and the like, and thus 
to protect the integrity of the test for all examinees and 
score recipients. 
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Identification Requirements 

Strict admission procedures are followed at all test centers 
to prevent attempts by some examinees to have others with 
greater proficiency in English impersonate them at a TOEFL 
administration, To be admitted to a test center, every exam- 
inee must present an official document with a recognizable 
photograph and a completed photo file record with a recent 
photo attached. Although the passport is the basic document 
that is acceptable at all test centers, other spec/f/c photobear- 
ing documents are acceptable for individuals who may not be 
expected to have passports or who are taking the test in their 
own countries. 

Through foreign embassies in the United States and TOEFL 
supervisors in foreign countries, the TOEFL office continually 
verifies the names of official, secure, photobearing identifica- 
tion documents used in each country, such as national iden- 
tity cards, registration certificates, and work permits, In the 
Friday and Saturday Testing Programs, each admission ticket 
contains a statement specifying the documents that will be 
accepted at TOEFL test centers in the country in which the 
examinee is registered to take the test. This information is 
computer-printed on * red field to ensure that it will be seen. 
(The same information is printed on the attendance roster 
prepared for each center.) Following is a sample of the state- 
ment that appears on admission tickets for Venezuela. 



YOUR PASSPORT. CITIZENS OF VENEZUELA MAY 
USE NATIONAL IDENTITY CARD OR LETTER AS 
DESCRIBED IN THE BULLETIN. 



Complete information about identification requirements is 
included in all editions of the Bulletin of Information for TOEFL 
and 7S£ (The United States/Canada edition also notes that 
officials at selected test centers in these countries may photo- 
graph the examinees on the day of the test.) 

Photo File Records. The TOEFL program has imple- 
mented additional procedures designed to ensure the validity 
of TOEFL test scores by attempting to eliminate the possibility 
of impersonation at test centers. These procedures require 
each examinee to present a completed photo file record to the 
test center supervisor before being admitted to the testing 
room. The photo file record contains the examinee's name, 
registration number, test center code, and signature, as well 
as a recent photo that clearly identifies the examinee (that is, 
the photo must look exactly like the examinee, with the same 
hairstyle, with or without a beard, and so forth). The photo file 
records are collected at the test center and returned to £TS. 
Institutions and agencies that notice an inconsistency be- 
tween test scores and English performance may request 
copies of the TOEFL photo file records to verify identity (see 
"Examinee Identification Service/' page 35). 

Checking Names and Signatures 

To prevent examinee attempts to exchange answer sheets 
or to grid another person's name (for whom he or she is taking 
the test) on the answer sheet, supervisors are asked to check 
the gridding of names on the answer sheets and also to check 



signatures on the answer sheets with those on the identifica- 
tion documents before examinees leave the testing room. 

Supervision of Examinees 

Supervisors and proctors are instructed to exercise ex- 
treme vigilance during a test administration to prevent exam- 
inees from giving or receiving assistance in any way. 

In addition, the Manual for Administering TOEFL advises 
supervisors about assigning seats to examinees. To preven' 
copying from notes or other aids, examinees may not have 
anything on their desks but their test books, answer sheets, 
pencils, and erasers. They are not permitted to make notes or 
marks of any kind in their test books. ("Dismissal Notice" 
forms are used to report examinees who violate procedures. 
An examinee signs the notice to document the violation and 
to indicate that he or she understands that a violation of 
procedures has occurred and that the answer sheet may not 
be scored,) 

If a supervisor is certain that someone has given or re- 
ceived assistance, the supervisor has the authority to dismiss 
the examinee from the testing room; scores for dismissed 
examinees will not be reported. If a supervisor suspects 
someone of cheating, the examinee is warned about the 
violation, is asked to sign a "Dismissal Notice," and n.ust 
move to another seat selected by thd supervisor, A descrip- 
tion of the incident is written on the Supervisor's Irregularity 
Report, which is returned to ETS with the answer sheet. Both 
suspected and confirmed cases of cheating are investigated 
by the Test Security Office at ETS, (See "Scores of Question- 
able Validity," page 13.) 

Turning back to another section of the test, working on a 
section in advance, or continuing to work on a section after 
time is called are not permitted and are considered cheating. 
(To assist the supervisor, a large number identifying the 
section being worked on is printed at the top of each page of 
the test book.) Supervisors are instructed to warn anyone 
found working on the wrong section and to ask the examinee 
to sign a "Dismissal Notice." 

Preventing Access to Test Materials 

To ensure that examinees have not seen the test material in 
advance, a new form of the test is developed for each Friday 
and Saturday Testing Program administration. 

To prevent the theft of test materials, procedures have been 
devised for the distribution and handling of these materials. 
Test books, answer sheets, and Listening Comprehension 
recordings are sent to test centers in sealed boxes and are 
placed in secure, locked storage that is inaccessible to un- 
authorized persons. Test books are individually sealed and 
are packed in sealed plastic bags. Supervisors are directed to 
count the test books several times— upon receipt, during the 
test administration, and after the test is finished. No one is 
permitted to leave the testing room until all materials have 
been accounted for. Except for "disclosed" administrations, 
when examinees may obtain the test book (see "Test Forms 
Available to Examinees," page 35), supervisors must follow 
detailed directions for returning the test materials. Materials 
are counted upon receipt at ETS, and the Test Security Office 
investigates ali cases of missing test materials. 
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TOEFL Publications and Services 



Information about ordering the publications and services 
described below may be obtained by writing to TOEFL, P.O. 
Box 6155, Princeton, NJ 08541-6155, USA. 

Friday and Saturday Testing Programs 

Bulletin of Information for TOEFL and TSE 

This free publication is the primary source of information 
for individuals who wish to take the TOEFL and/or TSE test(s) 
at Friday or Saturday Testing Program administrations. The 
Bulletin tells examinees how to register for the tests and lists 
the test centers for both programs, provides a brief descrip- 
tion of the tests, and explains score reporting and other 
procedures. It also contains the TOEFL/TSE calendar, which 
includes the test dates, registration deadline dates, and mail- 
ing dates for official score reports. In addition, there are 
practice questions, detailed instructions for filling out the 
answer sheet on the day of the test, an explanation of proce- 
dures to be followed at the test center, and information about 
interpreting scores on the tests. 

The Bulletin also includes information about the Test of 
Written English (TWE). 

There is currently (1990) a single edition for the United 
States and Canada, and there are several editions of the 
Overseas Bulletin (one general and others specific to coun- 
tries or regions). The bulletins for specific countries or regions 
are prepared to facilitate registration through the program's 
official representatives for those countries. Because of the 
variations in arrangements with TOEFL/TSE representatives 
for the individual countries or regions and government reg- 
ulations in those countries, examinees must obtain the 
appropriate edition of the Bulletin for the location of the test 
center at which they wish to test. Each edition of the Bulletin 
contains directions for obtaining the appropriate editions for 
all countries. 

Copies of the Overseas Bulletin are available at many 
overseas counseling centers, United States embassies, and 
offices of the United States Information Service. In countries 
and regions where registration is handled by TOEFL repre- 
sentatives, the representatives distribute appropriate editions 
of the Overseas Bulletin to examinees and local institutions. 
Examinee's Order Form for Study Materials 
and the Bulletin of Information 

Most institutions that require TOEFL and/or TSE scores 
find it convenient to send a copy of the Examinee's Order 
Form to their foreign applicants. The form gives instructions 
for obtaining the appropriate edition of the Bulletin and 
includes the TOEFL and TSE test date calendars. It also 
provides information about ordering official TOEFL study 
materials. 

Test Center Reference List 

The test center reference list provides TOEFL and TSE test 
dates, registration deadline dates, score report mailing dates, 
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and test center locations for the Friday and Saturday Testing 
Programs. It also tells how to obtain the appropriate edition of 
the Bulletin. The free list is distributed at the beginning of each 
testing year to institutions^nd organizations that use TOEFL 
and TSE test scores. 

Test and Score Manual 

The Manual is revised every two years. The edition current 
at the time a score report is released ;s indicated on the score 
report. Copies of each new edition of the Manual are sent to 
institutions receiving TOEFL test scores; additional copies 
are available upon request at no charge. Guidelines for the 
Use of TOEFL Scores is a booklet containing critical informa- 
tion from the Manual about interpreting TOEFL test results. It 
is a free publication. 

Institutional Testing Program 

A brochure describing this program is distributed each 
year to interested institutions worldwide. The brochure con- 
tains a summary of the TOEFL and Pre-TOEFL services 
available, a description of the test, details about ETS policy 
regarding testing and the release of examinee score data, 
and an order form 

With each order, copies of the Examinee Handbook, testing 
materials, and directions for administering the test are sent in 
quantities sufficient for the number of individuals to be tested. 

TOEFL Study Materials 

The study materials described here are official publications 
of the TOEFL program. They were prepared by the TOEFL 
program staff to help students understand the specific linguis- 
tic skills the TOEFL test measures and become familiar with 
the multiple-choice formats used. 

Sample Test 

The Sample Test is about half the length of the actual test 
and contains the same kinds of questions. It consists of: 

• a test book with seventy-five practice questions 

• an answer sheet and a list of the correct answers 

• a 33-1/3 rpm plastic recording of the Listening Comprehen- 
sion questions 

Test Kits 

Understanding TOEFL includes an actual form of the test 
and explanatory materials. The test kit contains: 

• a test book with 150 questions 

• an answer sheet 

a a cassette recording of the Listening Comprehension section 
and an analysis of the Listening Comprehension questions 

• a workbook with a general introduction to the test, a de- 
scription of each section in the test, discussions u the 



different types of questions, a list of the correct answers, 
and an explanation of every question. It also gives com- 
plete instructions for taking the test. 

Listening to TOEFL focuses on Section 1 , the Listening 
Comprehension section of the test. The test kit contains: 

• 175 practice questions 

• two complete Listening Comprehension sections from 
actual TOEFL tests 

• two full-length TOEFL tests 

• three sixty-minute cassettes 

•a workbook giving instructions for using the cassettes, 
studying the practice questions, and taking the listening 
tests and complete tests. Scripts for the practice questions 
and the two listening tests, answer sheets, and lists of the 
correct answers are provided. 

Reading for TOEFL focuses on Section 3, the Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension section of the test. The test kit 
contains: 

• Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension questions from 
four TOEFL tests 

• two full-length TOEFL tests 

• one sixty-minute cassette 

• a workbook giving instructions for studying the Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension questions and for taking the 
complete tests. Answer sheets and lists of correct answers 
are also included. 

A companion classroom pack for each test kit is available 
as instructional tool for ESL and language laboratory use, 
a \ well as for workshops. Containing ten test books and/or 
workbooks, the classroom packs are an economical way to 
familiarize students with the TOEFL test. Instructors need to 
purchase only one copy of a test kit (containing recorded 
material) for use with the companion classroom pack. 

Test Forms Available to -Examinees 

4 

Examinees who actually take the test on specific dates 
announced in advance by the TOEFL office may obtain the 
test books used at these ar'nmistrations free of charge. In 
addition, these examinees may order a list of the correct 
answers, a cassette recording of Section 1 (Listening Com- 
prehension), and a copy of their answer sheet with the raw 
scores marked. 

An order form with information about how to order and pay 
for these materials is printed on the inside back covers of the 
test books for these test administrations. The availability of 
this service is subject to change without notice. 

Fee Voucher Service 

The TOEFL program offers the fee voucher service for the 
convenience of those that pay TOEFL and/or TSE test fees 
for some or all of their students or applicants. Upon receipt of 
a completed Request Form for Fee Voucher Service, cards in 
the quantity ordered by the institution or agency are sent to 
the address given on the form. Each fee voucher card shows 
the name and code number of the participating institution and 
is valid only for the specified testing year and the specific 
program (TOEFL or TSE) specified thereon. It is not an 
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acceptable document for admission to the test center. The 
institution receives an itemized invoice following each test 
administration for the number of voucher cards it issued and 
submitted in lieu of personal payment by the persons taking 
the test(s). 

Computer Tape Score-Reporting Service 

A computer tape score-reporting service for TOEFL official 
score-report recipients is available by subscription. The serv- 
ice provides TOEFL score reports on magnetic tapes to 
participating institutions and agencies for a nominal annual 
charge. Because the TOEFL office releases score reports 
only upon the written request of the examinees, the tape 
prepared for each institution or agency contains only the 
score records of TOEFL examinees who requested that their 
scores be reported to that institution or agency. 

The score reports are in single record format on 9 track/ 
1600 b/p/i magnetic tapes, without labels, and contain all the 
information printed on the official score reports for each ex- 
aminee who designated the insiitution as a score recipient. 
Each tape contains the score records requested during two- 
month processing periods. 

Subscription to the compu ape score-reporting service 
is for one year (July to June) and may begin at any time during 
the year (however, only tapes of upcoming processing peri- 
ods jan be mailed). Further information and subscription 
forms may be obtained from the TOEFL office. 

Examinee Identification Service 

The photo file record is collected by the test center supervi- 
sor from each examinee before he or she is admitted to the 
testing room. 

The examinee identification service provides photo identifi- 
cation of examinees taking the TOEFL test. If there is reason 
to suspect an inconsistency between a high test score and 
relatively weak English proficiency, an institution or agency 
that has received either an official score report from ETS or an 
examinee's score record from an examinee may request a 
copy of that examinee's photo file record up to eighteen 
months following the '^st date shown on the score report. The 
written request for examinee identification must be accompa- 
nied by a photocopy of each examinee's score record or 
official score report. 

Program Support for External Studies 

The TOEFL program will make available certain types of 
test data or perform analyses of pertinent data requested by 
external researchers for studies relating to language profi- 
ciency. The researchers must agree to protect the confidenti- 
ality of the data, agree to assume responsibility for the analy- 
ses and conclusions of the studies, and agree to reimburse 
the TOEFLprogram for the costs associated with the compila- 
tion and formatting of the data. 

TOEFL program funding of independent research, if re- 
quested and granted, is usually limited to providing test mate- 
rials and related services without charge and/or the cost of 
the data access and data analysis. 

Individuals interested in utilizing TOEFL test data for re- 
search studies should write to the TOEFL program office. 
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TOEFL Research Reports 



The Performance of Native Speakers of English on the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language. John L. D. Clark. November 
1977. Report 1 . Discusses the results of the administration of 
1977 forms of TOEFL to native speakers of English just prior 
to their graduation from a college-preparatory high school 
program; reinforces earlier findings that TOEFL is not psy- 
chometrically appropriate for native speakers of English. 

An Evaluation of Alternative Item Formats for Testing English 
as a Foreign Language. Lewis W. Pike. June 1979. Report 2. 
Describes an extensive research study conducted from 1972 
to 1974 that was designed to explore possible changes in the 
format and content of TOEFL; contributed to the restructuring 
of TOEFL beginning in 1976. 

The Performance of Non-Native Speakers of English on 
TOEFL and Verbal Aptitude Tests. Paul J. Angelis, Spencer 
S. Swinton, and William R. Cowell. October 1979. Report 3. 
Gives the results of a study in which 400 graduate and under- 
graduate applicants took TOEFL and either the GRE verbal or 
the SAT verbal and the Test of Standard Written English; 
includes comparative data on performance across tests. 

An Exploration of Speaking Proficiency Measures in the TOEFL 
Context John L D. Clark and Spencer S. Swinton. October 
1979. Report 4. Describes a three-year study involving the 
development and experimental administration of test formats 
and item types aimed at measuring the English speaking 
proficiency of nonnative speakers; results grouped into a 
prototype 'Test of Spoken English." 

The Relationship between Scores on the Graduate Manage- 
ment Admission Test and the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language. Donald E. Powers. December 1980. Report 5. 
Analyzes the performance of 6,000 nonnative speakers of 
English on TOEFL and GMAT; provides support of the basic 
differences in the two tests and indicates expected GMAT 
scores for examinees with differing levels of English lan- 
guage proficiency. * 

Factor Analysis of the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
for Several Language Groups. Donald E. Powers and Spencer 
S. Swinton. December 1980. Report 6. Provides evidence 
that three major factors underlie performance on TOEFL; 
suggests these factors may be interpreted different'y for sev- 
eral language groups. 

The Test of Spoken English as a Measure of Communicative 
Ability in English-Medium Instructional Settings. John L. D. 
Clark and Spencer S. Swinton. December 1980. Report 7. 
Examines the performance of teaching assistants on the Test 
of Spoken English in relation to their classroom performance 
as judged by students; reports that TSE is a valid predictor of 
oral language proficiency for nonnative English-speaking 
graduate teaching assistants. 

Effects of Item Disclosure on TOEFL Performance. Paul J. 
Angelis, Gordon A. Hale, and Lawrence A. Thibodeau. 
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December 1980. Report 8. Assesses the effects oi test 
disclosure by examining the performance on TOEFL when 
a subset of items have been studied prior to an administra- 
tion; provides separate results by language group and by 
item type. 

Item Performances Across Native Language Groups on the 
Test of English as a Foreign Language. Donald L. Alderman 
and Paul W, Holland. August 1981. Repo'l 9. Examines the 
performance of different native language groups on TOEFL 
items; discusses implications for the interpretation and ex- 
amination of item performance by groups. 

Language Proficiency as a Moderator Variable in Testing 
Academic Aptitude. Donald L. Alderman. November 1981. 
Report 10. Demonstrates the role of language proficiency as 
a moderator variable ir assessing academic aptitude; a 
moderately strong correlation develops between verbal apti- 
tude tests in the native and second languages when TOEFL 
scores indicate high second language proficiency. 

A Comparative Analysis of TOEFL Examinee Characteristics. 
1977-1979. Kenneth M. Wilson, October 1982. Report 11. 
Provides detailed comparative information about the 
personal characteristics, academic aspirations, and test 
scores of TOEFL examinees by region, native country, and 
native language. 

GMAT and GRE A t litvde Test Performance in Relation to 
Primary Language and Scores on TOEFL. Kenneth M. Wilson. 
October 1982. Report 12. Analyzes the performance of exam- 
inees taking TOEFL and either the GRE Aptitude Test or 
GMAT; provides further documentation of the relationship 
between English language proficiency and aptitude test scores 
earned by foreign students. 

The Test of Spoken English as a Measure of Communicative 
Proficiency in the Health Professions. Donald E. Powers and 
Charles W. Stansfield. November 1982. Report 13. Provides 
results of using a set of procedures for determining standards 
of language proficiency in testing pharmacists, physicians, 
veterinarians, and nurses for validating the usg of TSE in 
health-related professions. 

A Manual for Assessing Language Growth in Instructional 
Settings. Spencer S. Swinton. November 1982. Report 14. 
Describes a methodology for determining the true gains in 
proficiency that can be expected for students who enter 
English language training programs at different TOEFL score 
levels; discusses how the relationship between gains and 
time enrolled in a program can be used to advise students. 

A Survey of Academic Writing Tasks Required of Graduate 
and Undergraduate Foreign Students. Brent Bridgeman and 
Sybil Carlson. September 1983. Report 15. Describes a sur- 
vey of faculty in 190 departments at 34 U.S. and Canadian 
universities with high foreign student enrollments; respon- 



dents indicated a desire to use scores on a direct writing 
sample to supplement admissions and placement decisions. 

Summaries of TOEFL Studies, 1963-1982. Gordon A. Hale, 
Charles W. Stansfield, and Richard P. Duran. November 
1983. Report 16. Includes approximately eighty summaries of 
empirical research studies involving TOEFL, as well as de- 
scriptive papers that provide a perspective on the history and 
development of the test. 

TOEFL from a Communicative Viewpoint on Language Profi- 
ciency: A Working Paper. Richard P. Duran, Michael Canale, 
Joyce Penfield, Charles W. Stansfield, and Judith E. Liskin- 
Gasparro. February 1985. Report 17. Examines the content 
characteristics of the TOEFL test from a communicative per- 
spective based on current research in applied linguistics and 
language proficiency assessment. 

A Preliminary Study of Raters for the Test of Spoken English. 
Isaac 1 . Bejar. February 1985. Report 18. Examines the scor^ 
ing patterns of different TSE raters in an effort to develop a 
method for predicting disagreements; reports that the raters 
varied in the severity of their ratings but agreed substantially 
on the ordering of examinees. 

Relationship of Admissions Test Scores to Writing Performance 
of Native and Nonnative Speakers of English. Sybil B. Carlson, 
Brent Bridgeman, Roberta Camp, and Janet Waanders. 
August 1985. Report 19. Investigates the relationship be- 
tween essay writing skills and scores on TOEFL and the GRE 
General Test obtained from applicants to U.S. institutions. 

A Survey of Academic Demands Related to Listening Skills. 
Donald E. Powers. December 1985. Report 20. Reports the 
findings of a survey of faculty perceptions of the impor 
tance of various listening problems of nonnative English- 
speaking students. 

Toward Communicative Competence Testing: Proceedings of 
the Second TOEFL Invitational Conference. Charles W. Stans- 
field. April 1986. Report 21. Includes invited papers and 
summaries of the discussions that took place at a confer- 
ence devoted io the TOEFL program's testing of communica- 
tive competence. 

Patterns of Test Taking and Score Change for Examinees 
Who Repeat the Test of English as a Foreign Language, 
Kenneth M. Wilson. January 1987. Report 22. Analyzes pat- 
terns of test taking and score change for examinees who 
iepeated the TOEFL test within twenty-four to sixty months 
after they first took the test; shows that repeaters registered 
substantial average net gains in performance, and differ- 
ences were noted among national-linguistic groups. 

Development of Cloze-Elide Tests of English as a Second 
Language. Winton H. Manning. April 1987. Report 23. Re- 
ports on a study to investigate the validity of cloze-elide tests 
of English proficiency for students similar to the TOEFL candi- 
date population; suggests that cloze-elide tests are good, 
indirect measures of English language proficiency, comparing 
very favorably with more commonly used testing procedures. 

A Study of the Effects of Item Option Rearrangement on the 
Listening Comprehension Section of the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language. Marna L. Golub-Smith. August 1987. 



Report 24. Provides evidence that scrambling a test question's 
answer choices produces differences in both the estimated 
response functions and equating functions. 

The Interaction of Student Major-Field Group and Test Con- 
tent in TOEFL Reading Comprehension. Gordon A. Hale. 
January 1988. Report 25. Examines the interaction of a 
student's major-field group with the text content in determin- 
ing performance on TOEFL reading passages. 

Multiple-Choice Cloze Items and the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language. Gordon A. Hale, Charles W. Stansfield, 
Donald A. Rock, Marilyn M. Hicks, Frances A. Butler, and 
John W. Oiler, Jr. March 1988. Report 26. Reports on a study 
to investigate whether multiple-choice (MC) cloze items' 
involvement of reading comprehension was primary or sec- 
ondary and the degree to which the items also tapped 
knowledge of grammar or vocabulary; suggests that skills 
associated with grammar, vocabulary, and reading compre- 
hension are highly interrelated, as assessed by the TOEFL 
and the MC cloze items. 

Native Language, English Proficiency and the Structure of 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language. Philip K. Oltman, 
Lawrence J. Strieker, and Thomas Barrows. July 1988. Re- 
port 27. Assesses the interrelations among TCEFL items for 
groups, oi examinees varying in native language and level of 
English proficiency; concludes that TOEFL construct validity 
is supported; the test's interpretation varies with examinees' 
English proficiency, easy and difficult items differ in their 
potential for diagnosis and global screening, and the dimen- 
sionality of the TOEFL test and of competence in English 
depends on examinees' English proficiency. 

Latent Structure Analysis of the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language. Robert F. Boldt. Report 28. Uses item-response- 
theory (IRT)-based methods for TOEFL equating; reports a 
single factor (group) gave a very accurate accounting for the 
proportions of joint item success. 

Context Bias in the Test of English as a Foreign Language. 
William H. Angoff. January 1989. Report 29. Uses a Mantel- 
Haenszel analysis to test the hypothesis that TOEFL exam- 
inees tested in their native countries are disfavored because 
of American references in the test; concludes that TOEFL 
does not disfavor foreign-tested examinees. 

Accounting for Random Responding at the End of the Test in 
Assessing Speededness on the Ti st of English as a Foreign 
Language Charles Secolsky January 1989. Report 30. Uses 
two exploratory approaches to determine if TOEFL is speeded 
according to established criteria; suggests that Section 3 
pretest administrations may be slightly speeded but that 
further confirmation is needed because of the exploratory 
nature of the methods. 

The TOEFL Computerized Placement Test: Adaptive Con- 
ventional Measurement. Marilyn M. Hicks. February 1989. 
Report 31. Reports on the development of an experimental 
TOEFL computerized placement test using conventional 
scoring methods based on a testing algorithm that routed 
examinees through item blocks or testlets and permitted 
backtracking to review answers and change them. 
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Confirmatory Factor Analysis of the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language. Gordon A. Hale, Donald A. Rock, and 
Thomas Jirele. December 1989. Report 32. Uses confirma- 
tory factor analysis for several language groups; analyses 
yielded similar results for both domestic and overseas popu- 
lations. In all cases data supported a two-factor interpretation, 



Further information about the TOEFL research reports or 
about ordering copies of the reports may be obtained by 
writing to TOEFL, P.O. Box 6155, Princeton, NJ 08541- 
6155, USA. 
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Pasadena, CA 91 101-9852 
818-578-1971 

Midwestern Regional Office 
Suite 300 

One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201-4896 
708-869-7700 



New England Office 
Ten Brookline Place West 
Suite 301 

Brookline, MA 02146-7215 
617-739-2210 

Princeton Office 

TOEFL/TSE Services 
P.O. Box 6151 
Princeton, NJ 08541-6151 
215-750-8050 

Puerto Rico Office 

Metmor Plaza 11th Floor Suite 1110 

268 Ponce de Leon Ave. 

Hato Rey, PR 00918 

809-753-6363 



Southern Regional Office 
Suite 1240 

250 Piedmont Avenue, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30308-3336 
404-524-4501 

Southwestern Regional Office 
Austin Centre Building 

701 Brazos Street, Suite 350 
Austin, TX 78701-3262 
512-478-8191 

Washington, DC, Office 

Suite 

1825 Eyec'reet, NW 
Washington, DC 20006-5403 
202-659-0616 
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TOEFL Representatives 



ALGERIA. BAHRAIN, IRAQ, KUWAIT, 
OMAN, QATAR, SAUDI ARABIA. 
SUDAN, UNITED ARAB EMIRATES: 

AMIDEAST 
Testing Programs 
1100 17th Street NW 
Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20036 4601, USA 

BRASIL: 

Instituto Brasil-tstados Unidos 

Av. Nossa Senhora de Copacabana, 

690-8° Andar 
22050 Rio de Janeiro, RJ, Brasil 

CANADA: 

Information Centre for Canada 
P.O. Box 162, Stations 
Toronto, ON M5M 4L7 
Canada 

EGYPT: 

AMIDEAST 

6 Kamel El Shennawy Street 
Second Floor 
Apartment 5 

Garden City, Cairo, Egypt 
EUROPE: 

(all countries, including Cyprus 
Great Britain, Iceland, and Turkey) 

CITO-TOEFL 

P.O. Box 1203 

6801 BE Arnhem 

Netherlands 

HONG KONG: 

Hong Kong Examinations Authority 
San Po Kong Sub-office 
17TseukLuk Street 
San Po Kong 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 

INDIA: 

Institute of Psychological and 
Educational Measurement 
25-A Mahatma Gandhi Marg 
Allahabad, UP. 211 001, India 



INDONESIA: 

Ins titute of International Education 

P.O.Box 18KBYCC 

Jakarta Selatan 12951, Indonesia 

JAPAN: 

Council on International 
Educational Exchange 
Hirakawa-cho Kaisaka Bldg. 1 F 
1-6-8 Hirakawa-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, 102 Japan 

JORDAN: 

AMIDEAST 
P.O. Box 1249 
Amman, Jordan 

KOREA: 

Korean-American Educational 

Commission 
K.P.O. Box 643 
Seoul 110-606, Korea 

LEBANON: 

AMIDEAST 
P.O. Box 135-155 
Ras Beirut, Lebanon 
or 

AMIDEAST 
P.O. Box 70-744 
Antelias, Beirut, Lebanon 

MALAYSIA: 

MACEE 

TOEFL/YSF Services 

355, Jalan Ampang 

50450 Kuala Lumpur. Malaysia 

MEXICO: 

Institute of International Education 
Londres No. 16, 2nd Floor 
Apartado Postal 61-115 
Mexico 06600 D.F., Mexico 

MOROCCO: 

AMIDEAST 

25 bis, Patrice Lumumba 
Apt. No. 8 
Rabat, Morocco 



PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA: 

China International Examinations 

Coordination Bureau 
#30Yuquan Road, 100039 
Beijing 

People's Republic of China 

SINGAPORE: 

MACEE 

TOEFUTSE Services 

355, Jalan Ampang 

50450 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

SYRIA: 

AMIDEAST 
P.O. Box 2313 
Damascus, Syria 

TAIWAN: 

The Language Training & Testing Center 
P.O. Box 23-41 
Taipei 10098, Taiwan 

THAILAND: 

Institute of International Education 
Room 21 9 

A.UA Language Center 
179 Rajadamri Road 
G.P.O. Box 2050 
Bangkok 10501, Thailand 

TUNISIA: 

AMIDEAST 
BP 1134 
Tunis, Tunisia 

YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC: 

AMIDEAST 
P.O. Box 1088 

Sana'a, Yemen Arab Republic 
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